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ness will not affect it. 


to set properly. Nothing is “just as good” for 
Sleeves and skirts, when 


nterlined with FIBRE CHAMOIS, though carelessly packed and left for some time in a trunk, will readily shake 


ant ta their nraner chane Wor caie at, the linine denartment of all drv coods stores. Sole avcentc. 





F a woman is not attractive there is some- 

thing wrong. Any woman can be attrac- 
tive if she will make the effort. It isn’t 
altogether a question of beauty. It’s largely 
a matter of health. The bloom and glow of 
health go far toward bringing beauty. <A 
clear skin, bright eyes, red lips and the 
vivacity which bodily good feeling brings, 
will make even a homely woman handsome. 

The satisfaction of attracting the attention of men is no 
more to most women than the gratification afforded by feeling 
equal to other women. Leaving out all considerations of comfort 
and looking at the matter only on the side of beauty, a woman’s 
health should be the object of the greatest care and thought. 

Half of the women one meets are semi-invalids. Carelessness and ignorance 
and neglect have made them so. Failure to heed the warnings of outraged nature 
—failure to give the help needed by the most sensitive and delicate organs 
—little troubles ignored until they have become dominant — disease allowed every 
chance to spread, and gain a settled seat—these things bring about the sunken, 
circled eyes, the hollow cheeks, the pale and sallow skin, the flabby, strengthless 


flesh, which characterize the appearance of the woman who suffers from ‘‘ female 
weakness.’ 








There is no reason, save that of carelessness, why the human female should 
not be as strongly healthy as the human male. There is no reason in nature for 
it—there is no excuse in the world for ‘‘ female weakness.’’ If proper care be 
taken, it need never exist. If proper care be taken, its existence can be stopped. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription has cured thousands of suffering women. It 
is a perfected specific for the troubles peculiar to them. It eradicates the disease, 
stops the dragging, life-sapping drain, and in a perfectly rational, natural way, 
builds up the wasted strength. It will bring buoyant health. It will put roses 
into anzmic faces—solid flesh in sunken places. It does away with the humilia- 
ting examinations and ‘‘ local treatment’’ so much dreaded by modestly sensitive 
women. For thirty years, it has been successfully prescribed by Dr. Pierce, Chief 
Consulting Physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, at Buffalo, N. Y. 
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@ 5 Common Sense Medical Adviser. This work, bound in strong paper covers, will be 
5 a, MAILED FREE to any one sending 21 cents in one-cent stamps to pay for packing 
$ and postage only; contains over 1,000 pages and 300 illustrations. Over 680,000 copies 
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sold in cloth covers at regular price of $1.50. Address (with stamps and this Coupon) : 
WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated ” “ 
drugs. <A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
wd Bowels ts the strongest safeguard against 
Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 


5 f Fy 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing Wy 
and refreshing the system without weaken- 


ing it. Permanently curing constipation WM 
. i 
and tts effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
Srom objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians re- ¢ 
commend it. Millions” 
have found itinvaluable. 









Manufactured by 


California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in re.in 50¢. a and $ bottles, - 
Victorien Sardou 


#/Pond’s 
Extract pm 


cures THE IDEAL TONIC: 
‘sin truth, it is perfect, gives 


ALL PAIN . health, drives away the blues, 


is of excellent quality and de- 


INFLAM MATIONS licious to the taste. 
yess Mailed Free. } 
HEMORRH Descriptive Book with Testimony and 
Sons. Portraits 
een itiniay ailb lida: taaiiaaais tin catia OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 
more than a tablespoonful of Beneficial and Agreeable. 


Every Test Proves Reputation. 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for ‘ Vin Mariani.’ 





























CHEAP SUBSTITUTES At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
‘ MARIANI & CO., 
MADE CRUDELY, Pants: 41, Bd. Haussmann. 62 W. 16th St., New York, 
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“Aye! There’s the rub!” 




















6 
And that ought to be enough in itself to seal the 
doom of bar soap. This rubbing with soap 
may get clothes clean, if you work hard 
RK, enough, but can’t you see how it wears 
them out? 
Follow the directions that come on 
every package of Pearline, and you'll find 
‘ that you not only do away with the hard * 
3 and ruinous work of rubbing—but that you 
27 save time, and actually get better results. 
At every point Pearline is better than 
81 y P . 
soap. But the mere fact that Pearline 
94 saves the rubbing—that ought to settle it. 
W P Peddlers will tell you ‘* this is as 
99 BE ARE good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearl- 
ine.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled. If your 
6 grocer sends you an imitation, be honest—send it dack, 463 
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68 a =| That insists upon keeping a stock of 
or ° 
i S ae = = adway’s Ready Reliel 
= ans 9 
= EXQUISITE FLAVOR In the house? 
Why, the wise mother. Because, when taken 
internally it cures in a few minutes, Cramps, 
ar Spasms, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Nervousness, 
ati Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, 
Summer Complaint, Colic, Flatulency and all 
1.00 internal pains. 
48 DOSE—Half a teaspoonful in half a tumbler 
eck of water. 
: Used externally, it will cure Rheumatism, Neu- 
wr ralgia, Mosquito Bites, Stings of Insects, Sun- 
burns, Bruises, Burns, Scalds, Coughs, Colds and 
all throat troubles. 
rk. Radway’s Ready Relief, aided by Radway’s 
Pills, will cure Fever and Ague; Malarious, 
Bilious and other Fevers. Fifty Cents a Bottle. 
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The Great Fast Mail Trains for the 
United States Government. What 
stronger endorsement could be fur- 


nished that its service is fast, 





punctual, safe. 





Be you wise also in the selec- 


tion of a route. 








A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio, 





‘When you purchase be particular to inform agent that you wish tickets over this railway, between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New York, Boston 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


The Citizen, 


The Soldier, 


The Statesman, 


The Patriot. 


First INSTALMENT. 


HE history of nations is but the 

life-record of a few individuals, 

the ebb and flow of whose 
thoughts have formed the great tides of 
human progress. Among the creators 
of epochs 


‘* Whose mighty footsteps echo 
Down the corridors of time,” 


George Washington, by the common 
consent of mankind, stands first. 

Although he was a great master of 
the art of war, yet this pre-eminence 
has not been conceded to him because 
his recorded military achievements have 
dimmed the lustre of all other martial 
annals. It may also be questioned 
whether in his civic administration he 
surpassed in wisdom all other states- 
men who sagaciously moulded the poli- 
cies, and conducted the affairs of na- 
tions through multiplied perils to final 
success. 

There are hallowed tombs in other 
lands than ours, where rest patriots 
whose souls were kindled by as pure a 
flame as lighted the path of duty that 
he trod. His admitted pre-eminence 
over all other historic characters is not, 
therefore, to be regarded as meaning 


that in each of the three great spheres 
in which he won immortal renown, as a 
patriot, a soldier, and a statesman, he 
has no equal among men. We may 
justly ascribe it to the perfect harmony 
of his lofty mental and moral attributes, 
which he so exercised in meeting un- 
exampled emergencies as to proclaim 
him the world’s greatest leader of men. 

Washington was in all things fully 
proportioned to the magnitude of his 
work, and that work, measured by the 
difficulties overcome to accomplish it, 
and its benign results, was the greatest 
ever allotted to man. The republic 
that stands supreme among the na- 
tions as the symbol of liberty regu- 
lated by law, reflects its glory back up- 
on him as its unsullied founder, and has 
become the measure of his greatness. 

It was doubtless this view of Wash- 
ington’s true place in history that im- 
pelled the splendid tribute paid him by 
Napoleon, the greatest soldier of whom 
history makes mention, Soon after he 
became First Consul, in 1799, he asked 
an American gentleman who was pre- 
sented to him, “ How is the health of 
your illustrious countryman—Washing- 
ton?” 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 





Washington in 1790, at the Age of Fifty-eight. 


After a painting by Edward Savage. 


The answer was, “ General Washing- 
ton was well, when I saw him a few 
weeksago.”’ Upon which Napoleon said, 
“Yes, it will <lways be we// with Wash- 
ington. He isthe greatest of men, and 
he will be venerated by mankind when 
my fame shall be lost in the vortex of 
revolutions.” 

That he upon whose character sucha 
judgment could be justly rendered by 
such a judge of human greatness, was 
an American by birth, and in his prin- 
ciples and aspirations should exalt the 
self-respect of his countrymen, and be 
deemed an honorable badge of national 
distinction. 

No man has ever so deeply and be- 
nignly impressed himself upon his coun- 
try as Washington. His influence was 


potent in the minds of his countrymen, 
even when the great lesson of the 
value and the duty of national unity 
that he so earnestly taught seemed to 
be forgotten by many of them in the 
deadly strife of internecine war ; when 
the rightful supremacy of the Republic 
that Washington founded was being 
challenged by an army of brave Ameri- 
cans on the very spot where Washing- 
ton was born. 

Among the few grateful memories 
that I cherish in connection with our 
great Civil War, in which I bore my 
part as a Confederate soldier, having 
been duly fashioned and cast in that 
mould by the sovereign hand of South 
Carolina, my native State—unto which 
be forever peace and prosperity—there 
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are several that illustrate 
the potency of that influ- 
ence. 

On February 22, 1861, the 
Confederate lines of invest- 
ment had closed in around 
Fort Sumter like a shroud 
of iron. The gates of war 
were standing ajar, soon to 
be flung wide open by shot 
and shell from the one hun- 
dred siege guns over which 
the ensign of South Caro- 
lina was then floating. 

The inhabitants of 
Charleston had their nerves 
wrought up to a high ten- 
sion by the prospect of bat- 
tle between Sumter and 
the investing batteries, and 
they travelled in hot haste to the 
sea-wall, when at noon on that day 
they heard the sound of heavy firing in 
the harbor. The vast throng of men, 
women, and children was deeply agi- 
tated, as it gazed oceanward with 
straining eyes, and saw the flames of 
battle breaking, like lightning from the 
nearer clouds, along the whole line of 
Confederate batteries. They saw, too, 
the white smoke rise from the answer- 
ing guns of Fort Sumter, and streaming 
above it, straight out in the loyal wind, 
that seemed to love it well, the flag of 
the nation’s old wars. 

Their excitement, however, was soon 
allayed, for they were informed that 
the firing was from unshotted guns in 
honor of Washington’s birthday. 

A year later an officer of the staff of 
General McClernand, whose name, I 
think, was Waldron, of the rank of ma- 
jor, arrived at the headquarters of Lieu- 
tenant-General Polk, then at Columbus, 
Ky. He came from Cairo, Ill., under 
a flag of truce, to treat for the exchange 
of Union prisoners. He was invited to 
join the staff of General Polk and other 
Confederate officers, in a glass of whis- 
key-punch to celebrate the day, for it 
was the 22d of February. 

The cordially extended invitation was 
accepted, and the company were soon 
assembled in the mess-room around a 
huge punch-bowl, brimming with the 
spirit of Kentucky hospitality. The 


From Irving's 





Residence of the Washington Family. 


“ Life of Washington,” by permission of G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


officer who presided arose and an- 
nounced that toasts were in order, and 
gave, as the first toast, “ The Day We 
Celebrate.” 

It was followed by a general call upon 
Major Waldron for a toast, and he re- 
ceived the hearty greeting of true sol- 
diers as he rose to respond. 

He was a young man, of twenty-eight 
or thirty, with a commanding figure, 
and his conversation bespoke him a 
person of culture. The eyes that were 
gazing kindly into his own had kindled 
with the light of soldierly honor on the 
line opposed to his in the recent battle 
of Belmont, and while many sentiments 
appropriate to the day, so essentially 
American in its inspirations, thronged 
upon his mind, it was not easy to find 
one that would not violate the ameni- 
ties of the occasion and his obligation 
as a guest. He proved himself, how- 
ever, superior to the emergency, for, 
with true American tact, he responded, 
“Gentlemen, I give you George Wash- 
ington and his principles!” 

The applause that the patriotic senti- 
ment evoked from the forty odd Con- 
federate officers, and the glasses lifted 
and waved toward him as the toast was 
drunk, proved to the knightly Union 
officer that he had not been engaged in 
the idle task of attempting to strike a 
lost chord in the hearts of the Ameri- 
cans around him. 

I was again at Charleston, ex route to 
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my post in the West, in February, 1864, 
arriving there on the evening of the 
21st, in the seventh month of the bom- 
bardment. 

The red ploughshare of war had fur- 
rowed the streets of the devoted city, 
and hundreds of its homesteads had 
been turned into heaps of ashes and 
piles of blackened bricks. During that 
period the fire of the ten-inch rifled 
guns that were throwing their two- 
hundred pound shells into the town, 
from a point five miles away, had not 
been intermitted for a single day. I 
watched the shells describing their 
blazing curves, and then exploding as 
they fell, shattering that they might 
reach, and reaching that they might 
shatter. It was a spectacle as weird 
as it was appalling. Many families still 
continued to occupy their houses in the 
town, and as each shell burst it sounded 
to their ears like “ the crack of doom.” 

To their surprise, when the clock of 
their old St. Michael’s Church struck 
the hour of midnight the dread firing 
ceased, and it was not renewed during 














the day, for it was the anniversary of 
Washington’s birth, and their gratitude 
to him was deepened by the welcome 
surcease from the horrors of war. At 
noonday unshotted guns from the op- 
posing lines, and from the Federal and 
Confederate fleets, fraternally mingled 
their breath-smoke, which rose like a 
mighty column of incense offered to 
the memory of Washington. 

The influence, that was potent enough 
to subdue on his natal day the fierce 
hates and passions engendered in the 
strife of warring sections, is being more 
and more realized with the advancing 
years as a benediction to his country. 
Hence patriotic Americans, whose rev- 
erence for his character beats with their 
blood, feel an ever-increasing interest 
in all that relates to his life and achieve- 
ments. They desire, especially, further 
knowledge of Washington as an actor 
in the common affairs of life, to follow 
him through all his surroundings from 
his boyhood, and to mark the influences 
that served to mould the unsullied maj- 
esty of his personal character. 





Washington and Fairfax Participating in Field Sports. 


From Irving's ‘‘ Life of Washington,”’ by permission of G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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They seek a more realistic George 
Washington than is found in the works 
of eminent biographers, who have por- 
trayed him only as a heroic figure, al- 
ways in statue-like repose. 

They would see him as he mingled 
among men, with like passions as them- 
selves, equally subject to the impulses 
of anger and mirth, responsive to feel- 
ings of manly friendship, and to the 
claims of right hearty good fellowship. 
Yet, notwithstanding this very natural 
desire on the part of Washington’s 
countrymen, to know him as he was in 
his real everyday manhood, it has been 
recently stated with truth by a learned 
historian — Mr. McMaster —that “of 
Washington the general and statesman 
we know everything, but of Washing- 
ton the man we know almost nothing.” 

I shall therefore endeavor to lay be- 
fore my readers a true picture of Wash- 
ington, the man, as well as soldier and 
statesman, as revealed by his acts and 
utterances ; the trustworthy records 
made by his contemporaries, and espe- 
cially the narratives of those who lived 
in his neighborhood, and knew him and 
his well, through daily personal associ- 
ation. 

The more immediate ancestors of 
Washington were untitled, yet the fam- 
ily was of note in military annals at an 
early period of English history. It was 
of pure Anglo-Saxon strain, and had its 
earliest seat in Durham, England. We 
are told by that luminous Irish states- 
man, Sir John Boyle O’Roche, that 
“Such is the value of good blood that 
aman cannot be too careful in choos- 
ing his ancestors.” Certainly if Wash- 
ington had chosen his he could not 
well have adorned his ancestral line 
with a nobler list than which it presents 
of virtuous and refined women, and 
brave and honorable men. 

We are informed by Hutchinson, in 
his entertaining history of the County 
of Durham, that William Washington, 
of Washington Parish, was one of the 
English knights who fought most val- 
iantly under King Henry III., of Eng- 
land, at the bloody battle of Lewes, in 
the year 1264, where that monarch was 
taken prisoner. 

Lawrence Washington, a direct de- 





Washington at the Age of Twenty-five. 


From a miniature on ivory. By permission of G. P, Putnam's Sons. 


scendant of William, while Mayor of 
Northampton, in 1538, received from 
King Henry VIII. a grant of the Man- 
or of Sulgrave, in Northamptonshire, a 
part of the confiscated estates annexed 
to the monastery of St. Andrew. 

After the grant, it was known as 
Washington Manor. The massive ruins 
of the manor house with the Washing- 
ton crest over the main door in col- 
ored glass, were to be seen as late as 
1850; but when I visited the spot 
twenty years ago all vestige of it had 
disappeared, a chapel having been 
erected on its site. 

Johnand Andrew Washington, broth- 
ers, great-grandsons of the grantee of 
Sulgrave Manor emigrated to America 
from the County of York, England, in 
the year 1657, and settled in West- 
moreland County, Va., where they pur- 
chased extensive tracts of land, and en- 
gaged largely in planting tobacco and 
raising wheat. 

They were men of substance in Eng- 
land, large landed proprietors, and emi- 
grated for political reasons, as Crom- 
well was Lord Protector and they had 
served under the standard of Charles I. 
at the battle of Naseby. 

Augustine, the grandson of this John 
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Washington, was born in Westmoreland 
County, Va.,as were his parents. At 
the age of thirty-eight, in the year 1730, 
he then being a widower with two chil- 
dren — Lawrence and Augustine —he 
was married to Miss Mary Ball, the 
daughter of Colonel Ball, of Westmore- 
land. 

She was distinguished for her beauty 
and mental accomplishments, although 
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but seventeen years of age at the date 
of her marriage, and was termed by the 
gallants of that day “The Belle of 
Northern Neck.” 

There were six children by this mar- 
riage, namely, George Washington, the 
eldest, born at Bridges Creek, West- 
moreland County, Va., February 22, 
1732 (February 11th, O.S.); and Sam- 
uel, John, Charles, Elizabeth and Mil- 
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Washington in 1772, at the Age of Forty. 


Engraved by J. B. Forrest, from the painting by C. W. Peale. 


dred—the last-named dying at the age 
of four years. When George Washing- 
ton was five years of age his parents 
removed to Stafford County, where 
they had erected a commodious man- 
sion on the right bank of the Rappa- 
hannock, opposite the town of Freder- 
icksburg. In the following year he 
was sent to a school in the vicinity 
kept by John Hobby, a farm tenant of 
his father’s, who being also the sexton 


of the parish, was, in a double sense, a 
grave teacher. 

He remained under tuition in the old 
field school until he was ten years old, 
when, his father dying, he was sent to 
Westmoreland to live with his half- 
brother, Augustine, then residing with 
his family in the original homestead. 
He there entered upon a higher course 
of studies, under Mr. Henry Williams, 
a most thorough teacher, and an excel- 
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lent mathematician, who limited his in- 
struction, however, to the English 
branches. He made marked progress 
in his studies, and became especially 
proficient in plane geometry and trigo- 
nometry, and in the rudiments of as- 
tronomy. Mr. Williams having had 
experience in the field as a surveyor, 
taught him the use of the transit and 
compass in actual field work, and to 
take both solar and astral observations 
for determining latitude and longitude. 
Having completed the entire course of 
instruction given at that school, he re- 
turned to his home in Stafford when in 
his fifteenth year. 

His father left but a comparatively 
moderate estate, from which his moth- 
er derived but a small income, as under 
the law of primogeniture, then of force 
in Virginia, the landed estate vested in 
the eldest son. 

Hence it became necessary for him 
to choose an occupation. He natural- 
ly turned to the military profession, 
with which his family name had for 
generations been honorably associated. 
His father had served with distinction 
as a captain of Virginia riflemen in 
the three years’ war with the Seneca In- 
dians, and his half brother, Lawrence, 
had distinguished himself, while hold- 
ing the same rank in a regiment of 
provincial infantry that served in the 
West Indies under General Wentworth, 
of the British army, and in the expedi- 
tion against Carthagena, Spain, com- 
manded by Admiral Vernon. 

George was well fitted, even at that 
early age, for the profession of arms, 
that most chaste of all professions, in 
which the true soldier wears his uni- 
form as the worthy judge his ermine, 
without a stain. He possessed a ro- 
bust constitution, and a well-developed 
body, trained by exercise in the pure 
air of a temperate climate. Hunting 
in the highlands and woods of West- 
moreland during his vacations from 
school, he seemed to have drawn into 
his lungs somewhat of the strength of 
his native hills. 

He was accustomed too, to row and 
swim in the broad waters of the noble 
Potomac River, near whose right bank 
he was born. 
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Happily for his enduring love of 
truth, he appears not to have been 
addicted to fishing. His physical 
strength, and his bright intelligence, 
coupled with his marked sense of hon- 
or, made him a leader among his young 
companions in their athletic sports be- 
fore he had completed his schooling. 
Above all he was trained up for a 
glorious manhood, in that highest of 
all schools in which a youth can be 
fitted for an exalted career —a vir- 
tuous home, where he was instructed 
by the precepts and example of one of 
the noblest of Christian mothers, who 
constantly taught him that the duties 
of life are more than life. 

Her favorite volume—except The 
Book of all books—was Sir Matthew 
Hale’s “ Contemplations Moral and 
Divine,” every line of which he read 
aloud to her more than once. From 
his earliest years she impressed upon 
his heart the value of religion as a 
guide and support in the greatest trials 
of human life. These pious teachings 
were never effaced from his mind, and 
in the darkest hours of the Revolution- 
ary struggle, when the cause of Amer- 
ican Independence seemed to have 
been abandoned by Providence, he for- 
tified his soul to discharge the awful 
responsibilities that burdened it, by 
constant communion with the God of 
Battles, without whose aid the most 
perfect designs of the wisest com- 
mander are but as bubbles upon a 
troubled ocean. Being thus. well 
equipped, morally, mentally, and physi- 
cally, to enter upon the profession to 
which his nature appeared to have 
been bent, his brother Lawrence pro- 
cured for him a midshipman’s warrant 
in the British navy. It was a splendid 
service, and might well have won the 
admiration of an aspiring youth, for 
England’s naval battle-line was the 
signal of surrender to her foes on every 
sea. 

His outfit was duly prepared, and his 
kit was sent on board the ship of the 
line Agamemnon, lying at anchor off 
the town of Alexandria. But England 
was not destined to add to her long 
line of illustrious naval heroes the 


peerless name of George Washington. 
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He went to take leave of 
his mother, clad in his uni- 
form, and showed to her 
his order to report for 
duty, which seemed to her 
a summons to part for- 
ever with her son. Her 
grief was unspeakable, and 
as he mingled his tears 
with hers he resolved to 
forego the career of his 
choice, which seemed to 
him then but the prompt- 
ing of selfish ambition, 
and to stand loyally by 
the home of his mother. 
His release was readily 
procured, and he decided 
to become a land survey- 
or. A year later, he en- 
gaged actively in that em- 
ployment, which was then 
very lucrative throughout 
Virginia. He ran the lines, 
“and marked the bounda- 
ries of many crown grants; 
and several of the deeds 
of land, with his plats an- 
nexed to them, are still 
to be seen in the records 
of Stafford, Westmore- 
land, and the adjacent 
counties of King George 
and Caroline. At the age 
of seventeen, he fell in 
love with a most attrac- 
tive young lady, who was 
his junior by one year, 
Miss Grimes, of West- 
moreland, who was styled by her many 
admirers, “ The Beauty of Woodlands.” 
She graciously declined his suit, and 
afterward became the wife of Colonel 
Lee, and the mother of General Lee, 
the famed cavalry commander, known 
in the War of the Revolution as Light 
Horse Harry, the father of that fault- 
less soldier, General Robert E. Lee. 
His disappointment in this, his first, 
and passionate love, was keenly felt by 
Washington, who voiced his lamenta- 
tions as a disconsolate lover in a sad 
poem, which is yet preserved at Mount 
Vernon, opening with these lines : 


** My poor restless heart, 
Wounded by Cupid’s dart.” 


Miniature of Washington on Ivory 


by Mrs. Sharpless. 


He was evidently intended by Provi- 
dence not to write poetry, but to act 
it, and to make his life itself a grand 
poem, fit to be set to the music of the 
spheres. He had at that time a warm 
friend in William Fairfax, an accom- 
plished young gentleman, who was his 
frequent companion in hunting, and 
lived at Belvoir, the family seat, oppo- 
site Mount Vernon, with his cousin, 
the courtly Lord Thomas Fairfax. His 
lordship had been a brilliant figure in 
London society, and had held a cap- 
tain’s commission in the crack regi- 
ment of the royal troops, the Blues. 
He had also acquired some literary 
distinction as the author of several ex- 
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cellent articles in Addison’s Sfectator. 
His life had a very romantic side, for 
in his mature manhood he became en- 
gaged to be married to a young lady 
who, without just cause, violated her 
troth on the very day that he was to 
lead her to the altar, and married an 
English duke. That unhappy affair of 
the heart led Lord Fairfax to emigrate 
to America, and he settled in Virginia, 
where he held crown grants of vast 
tracts of land extending from the Po- 
tomac to the Alleghany River. That 
fine type of a nobleman deserves more 
than a passing notice, for he became 
the patron of Washington, and the 
founder of his munificent fortune. He 
had a large stud of thorough - bred 
horses, and well-stocked kennels of 
the finest English fox - hounds, and 
Washington often accompanied him in 
his hunts. He was led to admire the 
manly young surveyor by observing his 
superb horsemanship, and _ skill and 
daring in the chase. There was also 
a mystic tie of personal sympathy be- 
tween them, for Washington’s first dis- 
appointment in love had become known 
to him, and also his second, which oc- 
curred at Belvoir. Washington had 
there met Miss Sarah Carey, a young 
lady of rare attractions, and con- 
ceived for her the most ardent affec- 
tion. He fully engaged her admira- 
tion and friendship, but she could not 
reciprocate his love, as she consider- 
ately told him, when he revealed it to 
her in many passionate words. 

There is no doubt that the traces of 
that early love never faded from his 
heart. She afterward was married to 


George W. Fairfax, son of Lord Fair- 
fax, who, being in sympathy with the 
royal cause, removed to England with 
his wife and children at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution. 

Fifty years after she had declined 
his suit, and while she was residing 
at Bath, England, in her widowhood, 
Washington wrote her a most affec- 
tionate letter, in which, after referring 
to the memorable events of his life 
since they had parted, he said : 


‘* None of these events, nor all of them put 
together, have been able to eradicate from my 
mind the recollection of those happy moments, 
the happiest of my life, which I enjoyed in your 
company at Belvoir.” 


In that crisis of his heart, struck deep 
by a grief “which passeth show,” Lord 
Fairfax commissioned him to survey his 
crown-grant lands, and to subdivide 
them into convenient areas for sale to 
settlers. It was stipulated that he should 
receive for his work $10 per day, with 
outfit found. 

He started in March, 1749, with his 
party of sixteen, on the survey, pene- 
trating a vast wilderness, which was, in 
great part, a primeval forest that had 
never echoed to the ring of the wood- 
man’s axe. He subsisted his men on 
Indian meal and potatoes and upon game, 
consisting chiefly of fallow deer, brown 
bear, and wild turkeys, which abounded 
in the vicinity of his camps and fell to 
his rifle, for he charged himself with the 
office of being the hunter of his party. 
He did his work thoroughly, for he was 
in all things the most thorough of men, 
and to the entire satisfaction of his em- 
ployer. He was engaged upon it for 
nearly three years and on his return to 
the settlements was appointed County 
Surveyor. In the intervals of his off- 
cial duties, he studied military tactics 
in the best text-books of the day and 
was a diligent student of history. He 
resided at this period for the most of 
his time, at Mount Vernon, with his half 
brother, Lawrence, who owned that 
magnificent estate and had named it 
after the British admiral under whom 
he had served in the Spanish war. 
There was then residing at Mount Ver- 
non, a Major Robert Muse, who had 
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served for some years as adjutant of a 
regiment of regular infantry in the Brit- 
ish army, an accomplished officer, who 
had seen much service; and he instruct- 
ed Washington in the school of the com- 
pany and the battalion and in evolutions 
of the line. He was also taught the 
broad-sword and small-sword exercise 
by Captain Jacob Van Bram, a Dutch- 
man who had served in the armies of 
Holland and France, and under his tui- 
tion became a skilled master of fence. 
When in his twentieth year he was ap- 
pointed adjutant-general of the prov- 
ince of Virginia, and was charged with 
the duty of organizing and disciplining 
the militia. In the winter of 1752, 
Lawrence Washington was obliged to 
seek a mild southern climate to recruit 
his failing health, and George accom- 
panied him to Barbadoes in the West 
Indies, where they remained several 
months and Washington was there elect- 
ed a member of “ The Beefsteak and 
Tripe Club,” the best evidence that he 
was a genial companion, for the mem- 
bers of that famous and select club were 
known as a set of “ jolly good fellows.” 
He was there attacked with the small- 
pox, which left, however, but faint marks 
upon his face. 

Lawrence Washington returned to 
Mount Vernon in the spring of 1753, 
dying there in July of that year, at the 
age of thirty-four, leaving a wife and 
daughter. He devised all his estates to 
his widow and daughter for life, and then 
to his brother George, should he survive 
them, and he was named one of the 
executors of the will. Washington man- 
aged the estate efficiently, discharging 
the trust devolved upon him with dili- 
gence and fidelity. In 1753, the gov- 
ernor of the province, having learned 
that the French had established a fort 
on the Ohio River, within the bounda- 
ries of Virginia, from which they had 
made several hostile excursions, attack- 
ing settlers and the Indian tribes who 
were friendly to the English, decided to 
send a commissioner with a demand that 
they should evacuate the fort. 

He selected Washington to execute 
the delicate mission. It required sound 
judgment, a quick intelligence, rare 
tact, and unquailing courage. Wash- 
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ington was then but in his twenty-sec- 
ond year, and even then he must have 
impressed those associated with him 
who were most capable of judging of 


his character, that he was an able man 
of affairs, or he would not have been 
selected to execute so high a trust, in- 
volving many difficulties and dangers, 
and the issue of peace or war upon the 


frontier. He was admirably fitted in 
his physical as well as mental qualities 
for the post of envoy. He was quite 
six feet one inch in height, with an 
erect soldierly bearing, indicating 
marked strength and activity, and im- 
pressing even the most casual observer 
with the conviction that he was a man 
of “thews and sinews.” His face was 
nearly oval, and while the expression 
was mild his countenance indicated 
great self-reliance and decision of 
character, and the faculty of com- 
mand. His complexion was fair, and 
his eyes light blue, verging upon gray, 
and his hair of a chestnut-brown in 
color. While his shoulders were broad 
and square, his form was rather slen- 
der as compared with the massive figure 
that he presented when the stamp of 
middle age had been set upon him. 
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How he appeared at a later period 
when his broad brow was seamed by 
cares of state, and the fate of a nation 
rested on his single arm, will be shown 
hereafter in the minute details given in 
the letter of an officer of his army, 
which describes him as he stood ata 
camp-fire three nights before he sur- 
prised the British at Trenton. He 
started from Williamsburgh on his haz- 
ardous journey of over two hundred 
miles on November 30, 1753. He was 
accompanied by only eight men, name- 
ly, Stephen Gist, a pioneer of the Ohio, 
as guide ; four frontiersmen, an Indian 
interpreter of the name of John David- 
son, and his old fencing master Van 
Bram as a French interpreter. The 
country to be traversed was destitute 
of roads and bridges, and there was 
danger that Indians deemed friendly 
might have been successfully tampered 
with by the French. After encounter- 
ing many “perils by flood and field” 
he reached the French fort, which he 
found located on an island fifteen or 
‘sixteen miles south of Lake Erie, and 
delivered to its commander, Chevalier 
Legardeur de St. Pierre, the letter of 
Governor Dinwiddie, on December 
15th. 

He started the following day on his 
return journey of two hundred and six- 
ty miles, in a severe snow-storm. As 
the riding horses soon gave evidence 
of breaking down, he used them as 
pack animals, and the whole party 
marched on foot. On the third day 
after leaving the fort with the answer 
of the commandant he narrowly es- 
caped assassination. He was several 
miles in advance of his party, on foot, 
with his pack on his shoulders and rifle 
in hand, accompanied only by the pio- 
neer Gist, when he came upon a num- 
ber of Indians encamped at a spot called 
“Murdering town,” because the Ind- 
ians had there massacred several white 
settlers and their families. The Ind- 
ians questioned him as to the object of 
his journey, and as their looks and 
manner excited his suspicions, he de- 
termined to rejoin his party in rear, 
and guard against an ambuscade. As 
he intended to make a short cut 
through the forest, however, and cross 
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the Alleghany on the ice, a proposed 
route unknown to Gist, his Ohio guide, 
he engaged one of the Indians as a 
guide. 

They had not gone more than a mile 
when the Indian guide, who was walk- 
ing about twenty paces in front, sud- 
denly turned and fired at Washington, 
who, without pausing to return the fire, 
rushed upon the Indian, and throwing 
him to the earth wrested the rifle from 
his grasp just as he had reloaded it. 
Gist levelled his gun, determined to 
kill the treacherous savage, but Wash- 
ington would not permit it, and the Ind- 
ian was allowed to leave unharmed. 
The answer of the chevalier was deliv- 
ered to Governor Dinwiddie on January 
16th, and Washington’s report of his 
mission was soon after published as a 
public document, and added greatly to 
his reputation. 

As the French commandant refused 
to evacuate the fort, the Governor de- 
cided to send a force to dislodge him, 
and a regiment was raised for that pur- 
pose. Washington was appointed lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the regiment, having 
modestly declined the colonelcy, on the 
ground that he desired to fit himself 
first “ for such a high command by fur- 
ther study of military science.” Mr. 
Joshua Fry, a professor in the College 
at Williamsburgh, was appointed colo- 
nel. Washington was sent forward 
with three companies several days in 
advance of the main body. He took 
position at the Great Meadows, to 
await the arrival of the regiment, and 
there learned from friendly Indians 
that a body of French troops was 
marching to surprise his camp. He 
decided to anticipate their attack by 
surprising them. After a march of ten 
miles on a dark, rainy night, he effected 
a complete surprise of the French. 
Their force consisted of about one 
hundred infantry, and nearly all of 
them were either killed or captured, 
and their commander, Captain de Ju- 
monville, slain in the attack. 

Colonel Fry, having died suddenly 
soon after this affair, Washington as- 
sumed command of the regiment, and 
united all of its companies at the Great 
Meadows. He there constructed a re- 
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doubt and surrounded it with a strong 
stockade. His force numbered four 
hundred and fifty rank and file, with 
two pieces of artillery. He was at- 
tacked there, on July 4, 1754, by a force 
consisting of eight hundred French 
troops, and seven hundred Indians, 
with four pieces of artillery, under the 
command of the Chevalier St. Pierre, 
and after a battle which lasted eight 


The widow and daughter of Law- 
rence Washington having died in the 
winter of 1754, Washington became the 
owner of Mount Vernon. He was bus- 
ily engaged in his extensive farming 
operations, when General Braddock 
arrived in Virginia, and organized his 
ill-starred expedition against Fort du 
Quesne. Upon the earnest solicitation 
of that officer Washington accepted 
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Washington as a Surveyor. 


From Irving's “ Life of Washington,” by permission of G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


hours, one-third of. Washington’s force 
being killed or wounded, he surrendered 
on honorable term. He was permitted 
to salute his colors, and march out with 
all his arms and supplies, the French 
only retaining the artillery in the work. 
Upon his return to Williamsburgh with 
his regiment, he resigned his commis- 
sion in disgust, as an order had arrived 
from England, directing that officers 
appointed by the Crown or the com- 
manding-general, should take prece- 
dence in the field over provincial of- 
ficers without regard to rank. 


the position of aide-de-camp on his 
staff. 

Braddock’s force consisted of two 
thousand British regulars, and eight 
hundred provincials, with six pieces of 
artillery. 

The expedition was one of great im- 
portance, and Benjamin Franklin was 
employed to obtain wagons and pack- 
horses for it in Pennsylvania. The 
governors of New York, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, were 
present at Alexandria when it started 
on its fatal march in June, 1755. 
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Despite the repeated warnings of 
Washington, General Braddock march- 
ed without anadvance guard moving at 
a proper distance in his front, or troops 
disposed upon his flanks, and was in 
consequence ambushed by a joint 
force of French and Indians, on July 
10, 1755- 

I need not recite the details of the 
disaster, as they are “ familiar as house- 
hold words” to American readers. 
Braddock, we know, was slain, and 
nearly all of his officers, and more than 
one-third of his command were killed 
or wounded. 

The courage and address of Wash- 
ington, who was the only mounted offi- 
cer who was unwounded, saved the 
army from total destruction. 

He was recognized as the real hero 
of the expedition, and was appointed 
commander-in-chief of all the forces 
raised, or to be raised, in Virginia. 
He bore a distinguished part in the ex- 
pedition that marched under General 
Forbes against Fort du Quesne, early 
in the fall of 1758, commanding the 
Twenty-second Virginia infantry. The 
fort was evacuated and blown up on 
the approach of General Forbes’s ar- 
my. Washington’s regiment being in 
the advance, he was the first to reach 
it, and he hoisted the British flag over 
its ruins with his own hands, on No- 
vember 25, 1758. 

At the close of the campaign he re- 
sumed his farming, and devoted him- 
self also to studying the best authors. 
On January 6, 1759, he was most hap- 
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pily married to Mrs. Martha Custis, of 
White House, near Williamsburgh, a 
widow with two children—a boy of six 
years and a girl of four. She was six 
months his junior. She proved herself 
in all things 


‘* A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort and command.” 


He spent the three months following 
his marriage at White House with his 
bride and her father Colonel Dan- 
dridge, and then took his seat, for the 
first time, in the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia, to which he had been but re- 
cently elected. 

It has been said that Washington 
was deficient in the sense of humor, 
but the following incident proves the 
contrary. During that session of the 
House Washington and Colonel Hum- 
phries, a fellow-member, were taking 
an afternoon horseback ride together. 
They were both well mounted, and the 
latter proposed that they should jump 
their horses at a high hedge in their 
front. “Go ahead,” answered Wash- 
ington, “and I will follow.” The Col- 
onel was a bold rider, and his horse 
cleared the hedge, but sunk up to the 
saddle girth in a pool of mud on the 
other side. He called out to Washing- 
ton to come on and make the jump, 
but the latter rode slowly up to the 
hedge, and looking down upon him re- 
plied, “Excuse me, Colonel, you are 
entirely too deep for me.” 

T. J. Mackey, 


Late Captain Engineers, C. S. A. 


(To be continued.) 
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ZEANS to truth and love sound down the years, 
Miriam’s impassioned song, the Psalmist’s chants, 

My listening soul with wondering rapture hears ; 
Such ever-living triumphs, music grants. 


L. Worthington Green. 
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A GREEN MOUNTAIN MIRACLE. 


ES, I think he’ll get along all 
right ; you know Hiram always 
was pretty rugged, so there’s no 

need to fear. All he needs is good, 

nourishing food. He must have fresh 
meat onct a day, anyhow.” 

The village doctor paused to tie his 
muffler. Then he turned again to the 
sick man’s wife. 

“ You’d better send Silas after that 
meat directly he comes over in the 
mornin’, Mis’ Dudley. It looks like a 
regular old-fashioned storm outside.” 

“Don’t fret, I will, jest as soon as he 
gits here. I’m obliged to you fur com- 
in’ thisevenin’, doctor, and I won’t for- 
git it, either, Good-by.” 

“ Good-by, ma’am.” 

The doctor left the farm - house, 
smartly closing the door after him and 
walked briskly to the shed by the barn, 
under which stood his horse and sleigh. 
In ten minutes he was on his way from 
Hiram Dudley’s hill-farm to the village, 
seven miles distant. Mrs. Dudley 
watched him through a window in the 
living-room as the sleigh moved down 
the lane, until it was lost to sight by 
the snow-drifts that hid the fences from 
view. Then she looked at the gray 
and forbidding sky. 

“The sun hain’t be’n out sence 
noon,” she soliloquized, “ ind here it is 
four o’clock. I gue3s we «i have it heavy 
when the snow begins. I hope Silas ’ll 
be abaout agin i..the mori.’ I s’pose 
he’s got another o’ them speils, bein’ as 
he wa’nt here to-day.” 

Mrs. Dudley turned from the window 
and stirred the fire in her great cooking- 
stove and put the tea-kettle in place. 
Then she quickly stepped across the 
floor to the room wherein was her sick 
husband. As she entered he opened 
his eyes and smiled. 

“Why, Hiram!” she exclaimed with 
unusual animation, “that’s the way you 
used to look at me when we was court- 
in’. I hain’t seen you look like that 
fur quitesome time. There naow,” she 
continued, smoothing the white cover- 


lid, “don’t try to talk back. I'll jest 
git my knittin’ an’ draw up a cheer, so, 
an’ set down. It wunt do you a mite 
o’ harm to hear me talk, but it might 
make you wuss to tire out a talkin’ 
back.” 

The patient turned his face toward 
her—a pale, emaciated face—and his 
eyes looked wistfully from their shad- 
owed caverns, as he asked, feebly : 

“What did he say, Mary Jane; the 
doctor I mean?” 

“ Oh, he said you was gittin’ on right 
smart. I had worried some abaout ye, 
Hiram, but he said I needn’t no more 
—’at you wuz sure to git up again 
sooner’n we had any idee. I don’t feel 
a mite onsartin abaout it now,” she ad- 
ded emphatically. 

The sick man closed his eyes wearily, 
and shook his head. 

“It’s be’n a hard fight, Mary Jane.” 

“Yes, I allow it has, Hiram; but all 
you have to do naow is ter lay quiet, 
and git strong. That’s what 4e says, 
an’ I don’t want no better doctorin’ ’n 
he can give. Besides that, Hiram, you 
mustn’t forgit what the Book says. All 
we have to do is ter try our best, an’ 
leave the rest to Him. There naow! 
I’m going out, so’s ’t you can git some 
rest.” 

Mrs. Dudley left the room with noise- 
less steps, and as quietly the door was 
closed. She stood for a moment in the 
centre of the living-room, and with the 
hem of her spotless apron wiped from 
her eyes the moisture gathering there. 
A sigh escaped her lips as she stepped 
to the corner and took from the wall a 
lantern, and lighted it. 

“He looks powerful weak,” she said, 
mentally, “but we’ve been looked after 
a good while naow, an’ I guess we wunt 
be forgotten this time.” 

She pulled her husband’s boots over 
her shoes and threw across her shoul- 
ders the faded blue coat and cape he 
had worn home from the Southland in 
65. Then she firmly fastened a felt hat 
on her head and taking the lantern went 
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out to the barn to milk the cows and 
feed the stock, and made all snug for 
the night. Since the doctor had gone 
darkness had set in. It comes early and 
suddenly in the green hills of Vermont 
in December. Besides, a brisk wind 
had arisen and it was blowing into whir- 
ling, fantastic designs countless millions 
of dry, white snowflakes. Mrs, Dudley 
was engaged in the barn more than an 
hour, and when she emerged, she found 
it difficult to fight her way back to the 
house. The frolicking breeze had be- 
come a gale, and it was growing fiercer 
every minute. The snowflakes seemed 
stinging, vicious particles of ice, and 
swept about with fury, choking the air, 
and mercilessly beating against the 
frame buildings, as if striving to de- 
molish them. Once or twice Mary Jane 
wandered from her path—it was not 
easy to carry a heavy milk-pail in the 
teeth of that storm—but at last she 
reached the little farm-house, more ex- 
hausted than she had been for many a 
day. 

“T didn’t jedge it wuz anything like 
so bad,” she panted, as she placed the 
lantern and pail on the floor, and shook 
the snow from hat and coat; “but 
I reckon settin’ up so late with Hiram 
nigh tuckered me.” 

After a brief rest she made prepara- 
tions for her evening meal, and then 
fried for her husband a piece of steak 
—the last piece of fresh meat in the 
house. As she looked at it smoking 
on a plate, something resembling a sob 
filled her throat. 

“The last bit,” she murmured. “ The 
village seven miles down the mountain, 
and Silas four miles farther up. I do 
hope he c’n git over in th’ mornin’.” 

Then she forced a smile to her lips, 
though none dwelt in her heart, and 
carried the food to her husband. 

Even the smile on her lips would 
have changed to an expression of dis- 
may had she known that Silas, their 
hired-hand, himself lay groaning in bed, 
suffering from a sprained ankle. But 
she knew it not, and when she went to 
sleep, two or three hours later, it was 
with the firm expectation that he 
would stamp his feet as usual, early 
next morning, and shake the snow 


from his shoulders upon her wax-like 
floor, and incur the regular scolding. 

When Mary Jane awoke and dressed, 
she found she had overslept nearly two 
hours. The first thing she did was to 
hasten to her husband, who opened his 
eyes feebly, she thought. 

“ How air ye feelin’, Hiram?” 

“*Bout the same,” he responded, but 
her heart sank. His voice seemed very 
weak. 

“Glad t’ hear it,” she said, with as- 
sumed cheerfulness. “ Naow, you turn 
over an’ take a cat-nap while I git th’ 
fire started. Then I'll bring you a 
bite.” 

She hastened to do so, and warmed a 
piece of the steak he had not eaten the 
evening previous. But when it was 
offered he could not touch it. He did 
swallow a little bread and milk, though, 
and it seemed to do him good. 


When Mrs. Dudley had finished her’ 


own breakfast, she dressed warmly and 
prepared to start for the barn. But to 
her surprise the door stuck. She 
breathed upon the frosted window-pane 
alongside, and with one eye looked 
through it. The whole earth, as far as 
she could see, was buried. Across the 
garden, beyond the lane, far down the 
road, and high up the mountains was a 
boundless expanse of snow. A huge 
drift stretched from the door, away to 
the well, in places twenty feet deep. 
And the flakes were still whirling! No 
hope was there of seeing Silas, or 
anyone else, that day. Indians on 
snowshoes, had there been any, would 
hardly have dared to venture up the 
bleak mountain-side to Hiram Dudley’s 
hill-farm. 

Mary Jane looked and shuddered. 
The snow seemed an endless winding- 
sheet spread out and ready to gather 
into its huge folds her wholelife. How 
she ever forced the door open and 
shovelled her way to the barn she 
knew not. But she accomplished it, 
and generously cared for the dumb 
creatures that had been placed in her 
charge. Then back to the house she 
came, to find her husband weaker than 
before. He could swallow no milk, he 


could not eat the one egg that re- 
mained, and she had not a drop of 
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spirits to stimulate him. That day she 
herself ate nothing, and not a stroke of 
work did she, except to make Hiram 
rest easier. She spent the forenoon 
straining her ears for Silas, but in 
vain. And in the afternoon she har- 
nessed Billy, the massive plough-horse, 
to a sleigh, and started for the village, 
determined to get there if she had to 
kill the faithful brute. It was useless 
to try to reach Silas’s home, miles far- 
ther up the mountain ; but if she could 
only get to the village she knew some 
of the men would find a way to bring 
her home if they had to use twenty 
horses, 

Billy started nobly, but by the time 
he had pulled the sleigh to the end of 
the lane he was breathing heavily, and 
his flanks were sparkling with frozen 
sweat. Mary Jane urged him onward, 
and he responded like a hero. Into the 
drifts he plunged and floundered. The 
sleigh was almost lost at times, but on 
he kept. When it seemed to Mary Jane 
that hours had passed in the struggle 
she looked back. They had proceeded 
along the highway scarce a quarter of a 
mile. 

“It’s no use, Billy,” she sobbed ; “ we 
can’t do it—we must go back.” 

The reins slipped from her be- 
numbed fingers, but the intelligent 
horse knew what to do, and after much 
difficulty he succeeded in turning 
around and reaching the barn. Mrs. 
Dudley covered him with a blanket, 
and walked him up and down the floor 
until he was cooled. By that time it 
was late enough to make comfortable 
for the night all the domestic animals ; 
and she did so. Then back to the 
house she went. Hiram was sleeping 
and breathing feebly. His wife stood 
by the window, looking at the desolate 
scene, mechanically trying to count the 
swift-moving flakes until her brain was 
almost crazed; but darkness came at 
last. 

Again she waked her husband and 
urged him to swallow some soup she 
had prepared, but he could not retain 
it. As she tucked the covers around 
him her poignant grief changed to a 
dull, heavy feeling of sorrow. The end 
was not far off, she said to herself, and 


she must bear it alone. If it were open 
weather she could look across to the 
old oak and gain some comfort by see- 
ing the mound beneath which their 
only child had slept for twenty years ; 
but even this was denied her. 

The wind sprang up again, and 
roared like a ravenous creature, shak- 
ing the door and demanding entrance. 
The fire must be kept going. She 
threw upon it several sticks and sank 
into the rocking-chair her mother had 
given her when she was married. How 
long ago that seemed? Was she really 
the same person? Was she once that 
happy, laughing maiden? And the dy- 
ing man yonder—had he formerly been 
the tall, brawny, young farmer whose 
strength was the boast of all the coun- 
try side? She could hardly believe it. 
Involuntarily she reached for the fam- 
ily Bible, and turned over page after 
page without seeing the text. She and 
Hiram had read it together daily until 
the call came for troops, and when he 
had returned home broken in body and 
spirit, they had placed therein the let- 
ter President Lincoln himself had writ- 
ten, grateful that Hiram had been cho- 
sen to carry despatches through the 
lines at a moment critical in the na- 
tion’s history. And daily since then 
they had read it together. It would 
do her good, she thought, to read now : 
so she leaned forward that the firelight 
might fall upon the page, and saw 
these words : 


‘* Ask and it shall be given you.” 


Once, twice, thrice did she read them 
before their meaning touched her half 
deadened senses. And then, with tears 
rolling down her cheeks, she sank to 
her knees, murmuring : 

“Father, one of Thy little children 
asks that Thou wilt remember Thy 
promise. Oh, dear Father, give it to 
her—for Jesus’s sake, Amen.” 

How long Mary Jane knelt there be- 
fore falling asleep she knew not. But 
she was awakened by hearing the cat 
cry, again and again. She arose and 
looked out. The snow had ceased fall- 
ing, and day had dawned. 

Once more pussy cried, and the 
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woman hastened to the door and 
opened it. There on the step stood 
the tortoise-shell, holding beneath her 
paws a dead rabbit. Quickly Mrs. 
Dudley lifted them in her arms and 
closed the door, and fell upon her 
knees, while tears of joy streamed 
down her sunken cheeks, thanking God 
for answering her prayer. Arising, she 
examined the rabbit, and found it not 
as plump as it might have been, but 
sufficiently large forher purpose. The 
cat had killed it as if it were a mouse, 
and but for the mark of pussy’s teeth 
in its neck, it was unscarred. Within 
an hour Hiram had eaten of the food; 
and his wife had placed the remainder 
in a cupboard. All day long her heart 
was singing hallelujahs, and when Hi- 
ram was awake even her voice essayed 
to join, accomplishing some wonderful 
trills and quavers in “ Praise God from 
Whom All Blessings Flow!” The sick 
man enjoyed rabbit-stew twice before 
night, and enough remained to last him 
through the next day. But when he 
had made a second supper from the 
stew not a vestige was left, and he was 
hungrier than ever. 

“What do ye s’pose ye c’n git me 
termorrer, Mary Jane?” he asked, 
plaintively. 

“Sakes alive the good woman 
chuckled, beaming with happiness. 
“ Wait till termorrer comes.” 

“But the weather hain’t cleared 
none, an’ they wunt try t’ break the 
roads before th’ snow stops flyin’.” 

“ Naow, listen to me, Hiram. You 
wuz gittin’ along all right when th’ 
doctor left here, an’ you be twicet’s 
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strong sence eatin’ all thet stew fur 
two days. Don’t. you bother at all. 
I'll git ye suthin’ good in th’ fresh- 
meat line.”’ 

Apparently the situation was as hope- 
less as it had seemed during that night 
of agony to Mrs. Dudley. She pos- 
sessed not a particle of food such as 
her husband must have, she could not 
get to the village, and the villagers 
could not get to her. But this third 
evening she felt convinced that fresh 
meat would be provided in some way. 
She read from the Bible, as usual, but 
spent no time in mourning over happy 
days of her youth. Instead she gave 
thanks, and asked simply that her 
needs might be met. Then she went 
to bed, and slept as would an innocent 
child. 

When morning came she dressed, 
and went to open the door. And 
there, on the steps, just as she had ex- 
pected, was the tortoise-shell cat, with 
another dead rabbit. The backbone 
of the storm had broken, and the sun 
burst forth in majestic splendor. All 
that day, and the forenoon of the fol- 
lowing, Mary Jane proceeded with her 
household duties, rejoicing that her 
husband continued to gain strength. 
It did not disturb her serenity when, 
about two o'clock, she heard men 
shouting and cracking whips, and 
soon saw them breaking a road from 
the village past the farm. An hour 
later the doctor arrived with his wife, 
who brought steak and chops sufficient 
to last a week. And before the Janu- 
ary thaw came, Hiram was out again, 
able to do a good day’s work. 

Henry Edward Rood. 
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LTHOUGH the Devil is said to be 

A very wakeful chap, 

When three old gossips meet and talk 
*Tis said he takes a nap. 

And when two gossips stay behind, 
And one goes on before, 

*Tis said (I did not say it, mind) 
He has been heard—/o snore. 


Ethel Hatton, 
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EARLY WOMEN 


HILE the Victorian Era will un- 
doubtedly always be known to 
posterity for the marvellous dis- 

coveries and achievements made in the 
scientific and mechanical worlds, it 
must be conceded, I think, that the 
Elizabethan Age will remain, for all 
time, distinguished for the wonderful 
progress and development made in 
the world of literature. The period of 
the Restoration stands out boldly as a 
powerful intellectual renaissance, and 
prominent as the men were in that age, 
the women pushed them closely for 
honors. 

In the art of play-making, particu- 
larly, the work accomplished by the 
women was marvellous, and when we 
take into consideration the unusual 
opportunities women of to-day are of- 
fered in the way of free-college educa- 
tion and advantages of travel, it must 
be confessed that in this particular 
branch they have not made the show- 
ing we would wish for or expect. 

From 1671 to 1830 women produced 
many plays successfully, and although 
most of them were anonymous, or if 
signed, flourish with a man’s name, 
nevertheless the plays emanated undis- 
putedly from women. 

It was not until about 1660 that 
women were allowed to take part in a 
theatrical performance in England— 
although the custom had been intro- 
duced into France some time previous 
to this—so when in 1671 we find a woman 
writing and producing a play with suc- 
cess, only seventeen years after woman 
had had the freedom of the stage given 
her, we are amazed at her great ad- 
vancement made in Dramatic Litera- 
ture. 

It may not be amiss here to state 
that the first part believed to have been 
played by a woman was that of Desde- 
mona, and its exponent was a Mrs. 
Hughes, leading lady of the Theatre 
Royal, managed by Kelligrew, in 1660. 
The event was considered of such 
great importance that Thomas Jordan 
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composed and recited the following 
prologue for the occasion : 


I come unknown to any of the rest, 

To tell you news; I saw the lady drest, 
The woman plays to-night ; mistake me not, 
No man in gown, nor page in petticoat ; 

A man to my knowledge, yet I can’t, 

If I should die, make affidavit on’t. 


In this reforming age, 

We have intents to civilize the stage, 

Our women are defective, and so sized, 

You'd think they were some of the guard dis- 
guised, 

For to speak the truth, men act, that are be- 
tween 


Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 
With bone so large, and nerve so incomplaint, 
When you call Desdemona, enter Giant. 


The first woman play-maker, as well 
as the first of her sex credited with earn- 
ing a livelihood by her pen in England, 
was Aphra Behn, born in Wye, Kent, 
in 1640. <A relative, whom she called 
her father, was sent by Lord Willough- 
by to the post of Lieutenant-General 
at Surinam, then an English possession, 
and Aphra accompanied him. In 1658, 
when England resigned Surinam to the 
Dutch, Aphra returned to her native 
land and married a Dutch merchant of 
wealth and prominence; through his 
influence she gained an entrance to 
the Court, and Charles II. became 
much enamoured of her charms. Her 
husband died in the second year of 
their marriage. When war broke out 
with Holland, the King entertained 
such high esteem and confidence in 
Aphra’s ability that he sent her as a 
spy to Antwerp. After fulfilling many 
important secret commissions for the 
government, she returned to England ; 
but as her services to the state were 
not given due recognition or worthy 
compensation, she became discouraged, 
and in despair took to writing as a 
means of support. 

Mrs. Behn’s earliest effort was a 
tragedy called “A Forced Marriage,” 
produced at the Duke’s Theatre, in 
1671, with Thomas Betterton in the 
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leading ré/e, and which met with con- 
siderable success. Her second play 
was a comedy, ‘‘An Amorous Lover,” 
also written in the same year, and al- 
though the dialogue was very coarse, 
it appears to have pleased the popular 
fancy. “The Rover,” performed at 
the Duke’s Theatre, in 1677, was fortu- 
nate in securing the favor of the Duke 
of York; the identity of the author be- 
ing unknown, it was supposed to have 
been written by a man, so daring and 
racy was the dialogue. “The De- 
bauché,” a comedy, and “ Abdelsazar,” 
brought out at the above theatre in 
1677, were also anonymous, and much 
curiosity was manifested regarding 
both plays. “Sir Patient Fancy ” was 
produced in 1678. All of these plays 
were unsigned, and it was not until 
the second version of “ The Rover,” in 
1682, that Mrs. Behn’s name appeared 
on the title-page of any of her plays. 
Her next two comedies, “ Round 
Heads” and “A City Heiress,” were 
performed in 1682. “The Lucky 
Chance,” also a comedy, first seen at the 
Theatre Royal, in 1687, and revived at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 1718, is perhaps 
one of her best known plays. Her last 


work was “ The Emperor of the Moon,” 
brought out at the Theatre Royal, in 


1687. This was a farce of the broad- 
est description, and although said to 
have been thoroughly improbable as to 
plot, it was funny and amusing. The 
play afforded opportunities for intro- 
ducing singing and dancing, and like 
the Hoyt farce comedies of to-day, it 
enjoyed a long and successful career. 

While all of Aphra Behn’s plays 
seem to possess little literary merit, 
and are often coarse and indelicate in 
theme, they attained great popularity 
for their novel wit and brilliant dia- 
logue. 

Leslie Stevens, in his “ National Bi- 
ography,” writes of her as “a woman 
of great beauty and vivacious person- 
ality, who was gifted and warm-heart- 
ed, and who was forced by circum- 
stances to win her livelihood in a 
profession where scandalous writing at 
that time was obligatory ; we may be 
sure that a woman who was so witty 
and versatile was not thoroughly de- 
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graded.” Let us think, then, with Stev- 
ens, that it was in order to meet the 
demand of the prevailing public fancy 
which forced her to write in this bold 
and vulgar style rather than the coarse- 
ness of her own nature or desire. She 
died in London, in 1689, and has the 
honor of being buried in Poets’ Cor- 
ner, Westminster Abbey. Mrs. Behn 
was greatly admired and respected by 
her contemporaries, and has often been 
called the George Sand of the Resto- 
ration. A marble slab marks her grave 
in the Abbey, with these words : 


Here lies a proof that Wit can never be 
Defence enough against Mortality. 


Susannah Centlivre was born in Lin- 
colnshire, England, in 1667. Although 
she enjoyed the advantages of the lo- 
cal school, its resources were limited, 
and it was with great difficulty that 
she became proficient in Latin, Italian, 
Spanish, and French. When sixteen 
she married, but within a year was a 
widow ; her wit and beauty, however, 
soon brought her another husband by 
the name of Carrol, but he met his 
death soon afterward in a duel. Being 
foreed to support herself, Susannah 
took to literature. Under the name 
of Carrol she brought out her first 
play, a tragedy, “The Perjured Hus- 
band,” at Drury Lane in 1700. “ The 
Beau’s Duel,” a comedy, and .“ The 
Stolen Heiress,” were produced at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1702. ‘ Love’s 
Contrivance” was seen at Drury Lane 
the same year. “The Gamester,” per- 
formed in 1705 at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and revived in 1708, met with 
great success, and became popular with 
the most prominent stars. Mrs. Sid- 
dons and Macready were seen in “ The 
Gamester,” at Drury Lane, in 1785, and 
owing to their excellent acting the 
play enjoyed unusual prosperity. “The 
Gamester” has often been performed 
successfully in America. “The Bas- 
set Fable,” also written in 1705, was 
produced at Drury Lane. “ The Pla- 
tonick Lady,” which she wrote in the 
following year, was brought out at 
the Haymarket. “Love at a Vent- 
ure”’ was produced at New Theatre, 
Bath, in 1706, by the Duke of Graf- 
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ton’s servants, and in this Mrs. Cent- 
livre made her first appearance on any 
stage. At a special performance of 
“The Rival Queens,” given at Wind- 
sor Castle, in which she played A/ex- 
ander the Great, she won the heart of 
John Centlivre, who was Yeoman of 
the Mouth, or to use a more definite 
phrase, the favorite cook of Queen 
Anne. “The Busy Body,” produced 
at Drury Lane in 1709, is considered 
one of her best written and most pop- 
ular of plays. While rehearsing the 
piece the author was treated in a very 
harsh manner by the company ; Wilkes, 
the principal comedian, threw down 
his part and declared “that no audi- 
ence would endure such stuff.” Not- 
withstanding these discouragements, 
however, the play was produced and 
met with marvellous success. ‘‘ The 
Busy Body” was -first seen in New 
York in 1750, at a little, unpretentious 
theatre in Nassau Street, which really 
consisted of only one room. The play 
was revived from time to time in this 
country, and always met with strong 
endorsement. “The Man’s Bewitched ” 
had a prosperous run at the Haymar- 
ket in 1709. “A Bickerstaff’s Burial” 


was seen at Drury Lane in 1710, and 


revived in 1715. “ Marplot,” the sec- 
ond part to “The Busy Body,” was 
produced in 1710. “The Perplexed 
Lovers” was performed at Drury 
Lane in 1712. “The Wonder! A 
Woman Keeps a Secret,” brought out 
at the same theatre in 1714, is un- 
doubtedly Mrs. Centlivre’s best known 
play, particularly in America. Don 
Felix, the leading part, was a favorite 
role with many distinguished stars. 
David Garrick was the original Don 
Felix, and no doubt it was greatly due 
to his excellent acting of the part that 
brought the play into prominence. 
“The Wonder” was first seen in 
America at the old Southwark Thea- 
tre, Philadelphia, in 1766, with Hallam, 
an English actor of repute, as Don 
Felix. At the Bowery Theatre, New 
York, in 1840, a grand revival of this 
play was given, with James W. Wallack, 
William Warren, John Gilbert, James 
Murdock, and Mrs. Gilbert in the cast. 
Lester Wallack was also a very popu- 
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lar Don Felix. “ A Gotham Election,” 
written in 1715, but never produced, 
was a Satire on the Tories. It so 
pleased Secretary Craggs, to whom it 
was dedicated, that he sent the author 
twenty guineas. It was usually the 
custom with all our early play-makers 
to dedicate their works to persons of 
high rank or official prominence, and 
in return the author was certain to re- 
ceive something handsome for so hon- 
oring the dedicator. “A Wife Well 
Managed ” was seen at Drury Lane in 
1715. “The Cruel Gift,” which was 
drawn from the Fourth Day of the 
“ Decameron,” was produced at the 
same theatre in 1716. “ A Bold Stroke 
for a Wife,” brought out in 1718, at- 
tained great success. It was seen in 
New York in 1750, at the little Nas- 
sau Street Theatre, and appears to 
have been the first play produced in 
this country from a woman’s pen, Her 
last work was “The Artifice,” per- 
formed at Drury Lane in 1722. All 
of Mrs. Centlivre’s plays are distin- 
guished for their ingenious plots, 
bright dialogue, and a happy faculty 
of clever character-drawing. 

She was a keen politician, and many 
of her works display a strong Whig 
bias, which may account in some meas- 
ure for their great success. At her 
death, which occurred in 1723, she left 
many valuable and handsome memen- 
tos, presented to her by the aristocratic 
patrons to whom many of her plays 
were dedicated, and who held her in 
high esteem and admiration for her 
great talent and the many ennobling 
qualities of character which she un- 
doubtedly possessed. 


Mary de la Riviére Manley was born 
about 1672. Her supposed place of 
birth is Jersey, England, although one 
of her biographers states that she was 
born at sea between Jersey and Guern- 
sey. She lost her mother when very 
young, and her father not showing any 
care or interest for her, Mary made 
her way to London and became the 
protégée of the Duchess of Cleveland. 
Her first dramatic effort was “ The 
Lost Lover,” written in seven days, 
and acted unsuccessfully at Drury Lane 
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in 1696. Her second work, however, 
“The Royal Mischief,” was more for- 
tunate. It was brought out by Thom- 
as Betterton, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and made an excellent impression. 
“Almyna; or, The Arabian Vow,” a 
play founded on “ The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,” was produced at the 
Haymarket in 1706. Her last play to 
be acted was “ Lucius, the First Chris- 
tian King of Britton,” performed at 
Drury Lane in 1717. Other plays at- 
tributed to Mrs. Manley, but without 
much certainty of her authorship, are 
“The Court Legacy,” “ The Bath In- 
trigue,” in 1725, and “ The Mercenary 
Lover,” in 1726. 

Mrs. Manley appears to have hada 
great taste for intrigue, and took con- 
siderable enjoyment in slandering her 
neighbors. In May, 1709, her most fa- 
mous book was_ published—‘“ Secret 
Memoirs of Several Persons of Quality 
of Both Sexes ”’”—which created a great 
sensation, and the work attained the 
success of passing through several edi- 
tions. In this book Mrs. Manley as- 
sailed the character of many. persons of 
high rank, and their indignation was 
so great that they caused her arrest. 
When openly accused of writing these 
scandalous stories, she naively re- 
plied “that she had written them for 
her own amusement and by inspira- 
tion.” Through the intercession of 
the Earl of Sunderland, then Secretary 
of State, she was admitted to bail, and 
finally discharged in February, 1710. 
Mrs. Manley died at Barber’s Printing- 
house, on Lambeth Hill, July 11, 1724, 
leaving two manuscript plays, “The 
Duke of Somerset ” and “ The Double 
Mistress.” 


Catherine Cockburn, the daughter of 
David Trotter, a naval commander, 
was born in London, during August, 
1679. Catherine was unusually bright 
as a child, and wrote many clever 


verses when only fourteen. Her first 
play, ‘‘ Agnes de Castro,” was a tragedy, 
produced anonymously at the Theatre 
Royal, in 1695. Her next work, also 
a tragedy, was “Fatal Friendship,” 
brought out at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 
1698, and Thomas Betterton and Mrs. 
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Bracegirdle met with much success in 
the leading ré/es. In 1701 she wrote a 
comedy, “ Love at a Loss;” but there 
appears to be no record of its produc- 
tion. “The Unhappy Penitent” was 
performed in 1701. Her last play, 
“The Revolutions of Sweden,” was 
acted in 1706. 

Mrs. Cockburn married in 1708, and 
her husband was a curate for some 
years in Suffolk. She appears to have 
been a woman of charming personality 
and unusually learned, devoting much 
time to the study of science and phi- 
losophy. Her essays and theories upon 
the Catholics and Church of England, 
together with her “ Works of the Learn- 
ed,” commanded the respectful atten- 
tion of the most prominent thinkers of 
her time. Mrs. Cockburn died in Lon- 
don, May 11, 1749. 


Hannah Cowley, born in Tiverton, 
Devonshire, in 1743, was the daughter 
of Philip Parkhouse, a bookseller of 
that town. Asa girl Hannah evinced 
no talent nor aptitude for writing ; 
but soon after her marriage (which oc- 
curred when she was twenty-five), while 
witnessing a performance with her 
husband, she remarked to him, in 
disparagement of the play, “ Why, I 
could write as well as that;” but he 
only laughed at what he considered 
her presumption. She went home, 
however, fired with ambition and de- 
termination, and in a fortnight, with- 
out having had any previous experi- 
ence, she wrote her first play, “The 
Runaway,” and David Garrick pro- 
duced it at the Drury Lane, in 1776, 
with great success. Following this 
came “ Who’s the Dupe ?” brought out 
May 10,1779. The play was seen in 
America soon after its London produc- 
tion, and it apparently was very popu- 
lar with our early stock companies 
“ Albina, Countess Raimond,” a trag- 
edy, was performed at the Haymarket, 
July 31,1779. Her next play, “The 
Belle’s Stratagem,” produced in 1780, 
is perhaps her best remembered and 
most successful effort. The part of the 
heroine, Letitia Hardy, has been a fa- 
vorite one with many famous actresses, 
and has added materially to the repu- 
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tations of several talented women. 
The original Zet##ia was Miss Younge, 
and the celebrated Mrs. Jordan was its 
next exponent; “The Belle’s Strata- 
gem” was brought out in America at 
the Southwark Theatre, Philadelphia, 
in 1792. Clara Fisher Maeder became 
very popular as Letitia when the play 
was revived at the old Park Theatre, 
in 1827. The part has also been played 
very successfully by Ellen Terry, Fanny 
Davenport, and Ada Rehan. “ The 
School for Eloquence” was produced 
at Drury Lane, April 4, 1780. “ The 
World as it Goes,” first seen at Covent 
Garden in February, 1781, was revived 
later under the title of “Second 
Thoughts are Best,” but it was not 
well received. ‘Which is the Man?” 
performed at the same theatre, in 1782, 
was seen in America ten years after- 
ward, and it was played with great 
success by the old American company. 
“A Bold Stroke for a Husband” and 
“More Ways than One” were brought 
out at Covent Garden in 1783, and 
both pieces enjoyed prosperous runs. 
“A School for Greybeards; or, The 
Mourning Bride,” seen at Drury Lane 
in 1786, was taken from Mrs. Behn’s 
“ Lucky Chance.” “The Fate of 
Sparta; or, The Rival Kings,” was pro- 
duced at the same theatre in 1788. 
“ A Day in Turkey ” was performed at 
Covent Garden, December 31, 1791. 
Her last play, “The Town before 
You,” brought out at the above place, 
on December 6, 1794, was a bright 
comedy that attained great success, 
and when first seen in this country, at 
Boston, about 1796, it enjoyed pros- 
perity. Mrs. Cowley became involved 
in a controversy with Hannah More, 
also a writer for the stage, charging 
her with plagiarism; this led to se- 
vere quarrels with the managers of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, and as 
Mrs. Cowley considered she had been 
treated most unjustly, she determined 
to give up writing for the stage ; a reso- 
lution to which she unfortunately ad- 
hered, as her plays demonstrated by 
their originality of plot and brilliant 
dialogue that she had more talent for 
play-making than was evinced in her 
poems, some of which are “ The Maid 
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of Aragon,” “ The Siege of Acre,” 
“ Edwina,” and “The Scottish Vil- 
lage.” Two of her plays, “ The Belle’s 
Stratagem” and “ Who’s the Dupe?” 
still hold the stage. Mrs. Cowley died 
at Tiverton, on March 11, 1809. 


Elizabeth Inchbald, who was a pop- 
ular and distinguished actress of her 
day as well as a clever writer, was born 
in Suffolk, England, 1753. Her father 
being a farmer, she considered that the 
rural environments of her home were 
not likely to induce inspiration for 
literary work, so she became discon- 
tented with her home surroundings, 
and ran away to London when sixteen. 
Mrs. Inchbald wrote many clever 
farces, but it was only after much anx- 
iety and many disappointments that 
she succeeded in commanding the at- 
tention of managers. Colman was the 
first one to give her a hearing, and he 
produced “ The Mogul Tale; or, The 
Descent of the Balloon,” at the Hay- 
market, July 6, 1784, for which he paid 
her one hundred guineas. After her 
retirement from the stage, which oc- 
curred in 1789, she wrote constantly 
for the current magazines, and also 
added many successful plays to her 
list. Colman brought out “T’ll Tell 
you What,” a five-act comedy, which 
greatly added to her reputation as a 
play- maker. This play was trans- 
lated into German, and given a suc- 
cessful production at Leipsic, in 1798. 
Her next work, “ Appearances against 
Them,” was performed at Covent Gar- 
den, 1785. Mrs. Inchbald wrote some 
twenty plays in all, among them be- 
ing ‘“‘ The Wedding Day,” “ Wise Man 
from the East,” “Hue and Cry,” 
“ Every Man has his Fault ” (first seen 
in America in 1794), and “ The Child 
of Nature.” This last play is said to 
have been her best, both as to literary 
style and dramatic technique. It was 
brought out in this country at the 
Southwark Theatre, Philadelphia, in 
1792, and was first seen in New York 
at the theatre in John Street the fol- 
lowing year. The play met with great 
success, and was often revived in later 
years. Mrs. Inchbald enjoyed the 


friendship of Mrs. Siddons. Tohn Phil- 
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ip Kemble, Fanny Kemble, and many 
other persons of distinction, and in her 
“ Memoirs ” several interesting stories 
are related of these once famous people. 
Mrs. Inchbald is, perhaps, best remem- 
bered by her book, “ A Simple Story,” 
published in four volumes in 1791. 
This work met with great and unex- 
pected success, the second edition be- 
ing exhausted soon after the appear- 
ance of the book. She is also the 
author of “ The British Theatre,” a 
work in twenty-five volumes, which is 
a collection of plays produced at the 
principal London theatres, during a 
period of years, with biographical and 
critical remarks added. 

Mrs. Inchbald was famous for her 
beauty and fascinating manner. Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan once said of her, 
“She is the only authoress of my ac- 
quaintance whose society really pleases 
me.” 

Mrs. Inchbald was probably paid 
higher for her work than any other 
woman of her time, Harris having given 
her £600 for one play. She held the 
responsible position of dramatic editor 
on the London Times for some years, 
and was paid better than any man who 
had previously held the same office. 
In 1808 she wrote a short article for 
the Ldinburgh Review, for which she 
received £50, and she states that “ it 
was only for five minutes’ work.” 

Mrs. Inchbald died at Kensington 
House, London, in 1821, leaving a fort- 
une of over £6,000. As this sum rep- 
resents the earnings of one woman’s 
pen, we are led to conclude that Mrs. 
Inchbald must indeed have secured 
large prices for her work ; and I doubt 
if women of to-day, when we consider 
their great and wonderful advance- 
ment, are paid as well, in comparison 
with the progress made, as was this 
distinguished pioneer in the literary 
field. 


Mary Russell Mitford, the last of 
this talented coterie of early women 
writers, was one of the most distin- 
guished, having been a woman of high, 
noble character, and well remembered 
for her clever and beautiful verse. 

She was born at Alresford, Hamp- 





shire, December 16, 1787, and was the 
only child of George Mitford. Her 
father, though wealthy, was a risky 
speculator, with a great and unfortu- 
nate love for whist, and after losing 
some £70,000, he became dependent 
upon his daughter’s literary earnings. 

Mary early evinced a talent for 
literature, and in 1802 accomplished 
the great task of reading fifty-six vol- 
umes in thirty-one days. In 1811 she 
published “ Poems on the French 
Character ” and “ Blanche of Castile,” 
and although severely criticised in the 
London Quarterly, the volume passed 
into a second edition, and met with 
much success in America. 

In 1820, having been reduced to the 
utmost poverty through her father’s 
extravagance, Mary removed to Three 
Mile Cross, a small village on the turn- 
pike between Reading and Basing- 
stoke. While here she wrote her first 
dramatic works, but they were all 
refused by the managers; an intro- 
duction was secured to Macready, 
however, who accepted her tragedy 
“Julian,” and the great actor appeared 
in the title ~é/e at Covent Garden, on 
March 15, 1823. It was acted eight 
times, and brought Mary £200. Her 
next play, “ Foscari,” also a tragedy, 
was brought out with Charles Kemble 
as the hero, at Covent Garden, in 1826. 
This was seen in America in the 
same year. Her best and most suc- 
cessful work was “ Rienzi,” a poetical 
tragedy, first performed at Drury Lane 
on October 9g, 1828, with Young as the 
hero. It was played thirty-four times, 
and secured for Miss Mitford £400, 
besides selling eight thousand copies 
of the printed play. “ Rienzi” be- 
came very popular in America. It was 
seen here originally at the old Park 
Theatre, in 1829, with James W. Wal- 
lack in the title ré/e, and Charlotte 
Cushman in the part of Claudia. It was 
revived in 1857, at Wallack’s Theatre, 
then at Broadway and Broome Street, 
with James Wallack, E. H. Sothern 
(the father of the present E. H. Soth- 
ern), and Mrs. John Hoey in the cast. 
The late Lawrence Barrett gave the 
play a most elaborate production a few 
seasons previous to his association 
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with Edwin Booth, and the part of 
Rienzi was conceded to be one of his 
best. Another tragedy, “Charles I.,” 
was rejected by Colman, as the Lord 
Chamberlain had refused a license for 
it; but in 1834, when greatly in need 
of money, Miss Mitford disposed of 
the play on very liberal terms to the 
manager of the Victoria Theatre, 
which was situated on the Surrey side 
of the Thames, and beyond the juris- 
diction of the Lord Chamberlain. Her 
plays were collected and published in 
two volumes in 1854. 

Happily the pressing necessity of 
earning money led Miss Mitford to 
turn, as she herself expresses it, “ from 
the lofty steep of tragic poetry to the 
every-day path of village stories.” 
Her series of country sketches, drawn 
from her own experiences at Three 
Mile Cross, entitled “ Our Village,” ap- 
peared in the Zady’s Magazine, in 1819, 
and their success was so enormous 
that they were collected and published 
in five volumes in 1824. This book is 
said to have laid the foundation of a 
new branch of literature, until then 
untried, and made Miss Mitford fa- 
mous throughout Europe. Although 
earning large sums for her work, her 


father’s increasing extravagance kept 
her poor, but she remained a faithful 
and loyal friend to him until the end. 

Miss Mitford appears to have been 
an admirable talker, and many of 
her distinguished friends—particularly 
Mrs. Browning, the poetess—said that 
they enjoyed her brilliant conversa- 
tion even more than they did her de- 
lightful books. 

Her death, which was hastened by 
a carriage accident, occurred in 1855. 
All of Miss Mitford’s plays were written 
with great care, and are distinguished 
for their poetical beauty and purity of 
verse ; she is worthy of all honor and 
admiration, for not catering, as did 
Aphra Behn, to the low popular taste, 
but, rather endeavoring to educate the 
public up to her own high standard of 
morality and excellence. Let us hope 
that before the end of the present cen- 
tury some one of our bright women 
play-makers of to-day may be stimu- 
lated by the success of Miss Mitford’s 
“ Rienzi,” and contribute to the stage 
a play as beautiful in theme and as 
enduring as this, her last effort, which 
undoubtedly is the best dramatic liter- 
ary product from a woman’s pen. 

Mary Penfield. 


CUPID RATING. 


HE was so dear, I could not say good-night! 
The candles burned as low as my despair— 

I stood below her in their flickering light, 
She leaned above me on the dusky stair. 


“And do you go to-morrow?” she inquired, 
“As early as the morning,” I replied; 

“T still desire all that I desired, 
And you will marry wealth and none beside.” 


“Nay, rather for that reason,” she returned, 
“ Remain, that I my promise may atone,” 
—How quick my waiting pulses beat and burned— 
“For you are all my wealth, and you alone!” 


Mignon Villars, 
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UNDER A JACKLIGHT. 





,ACKLIGHTS vary all 
* the way from a piece 
of birch-bark and tal- 
low-dip to an expen- 
sive bull’s-eye lantern 
with a brass reflector 
mounted on a steel rod 
and pivot. The lat- 
ter, however, is used 
only by the city 
sportsman, who goes 
to the woods imbued 
with the idea that 
the more expensive his outfit the 
greater his chance for success. The 
experienced hunter has learned that 
the best Jack is made by taking a piece 
of board five inches square and round- 
ing two of its corners, making a half 
circle ; around this firmly fastening a 
piece of block tin, which serves both 
as shield and reflector; within this 
placing a flat lamp with a large burner, 
and securing the whole to the end of a 
stick of the desired length. This is the 
best Jack, because it comprises the three 
essential qualities—simplicity, freedom 
from noise, and strength of light. 

Indian Charlie, my half-breed guide, 
and myself had worked like beavers all 
the afternoon; for it was the r4th of 
August, and at twelve, midnight, the 
“law was off” for deer, and man’s 
sneaking cruelty was authorized. 

We had built our open camp on the 
north branch of Big Moose. Charlie 
was finishing the roof with an armful 
of spruce boughs, while, with mouth 
and eyes full of smoke, I was making a 
bellows of myself, trying to start a 
blaze among the birch-bark and dried 
twigs arranged for a camp-fire. Final- 
lv a tiny flame stretched its forked 
tongue up through the dead leaves and 
licked the twigs, causing them to snap 
and crackle ; then leaping up higher 
and higher sent its sparks quivering 
and dancing through the boughs over- 
head and far away into the night. 

Darkness was fast closing in, shut- 
ting out all detail and giving to the 
trees massive and awe-inspiring shapes, 
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and, to add to the weirdness of the 
scene, the Indian, silent as a ghost, 
seated himself on a log opposite me 
and began filling an old, broken pipe 
with strong tobacco. That grim, 
swarthy face reflected the fire-light like 
polished bronze; every line, from the 
raven hair to the firm mouth and square 
chin, was cut sharp and clear against 
the inky background. As I looked at 
those immovable features, I was im- 
pressed with the irony of fate. With 
true savage instinct and hatred of civil- 
ization, this lone representative of a 
past race had taken his last stand. 
Here, in the heart of the North Woods, 
as far from the civilized world as he 
could get, he was carrying out the 
teachings of his forefathers, and lived 
by hunting and fishing. His greatest 
desire was that the game would. last 
while he lived, and so long as he had a 
little jerked venison or bear meat, some 
tobacco and whiskey, he was satisfied. 
And this was the shade of the great 
Tecumseh ! who had followed the trail 
through the starlit valleys, and watched 
the sun rise red in the East; this was 
Nature’s nobleman, about whom so 
much poetry and romance has_ been 
written! While thus trying to harmo- 
nize the ideal with the real, I picked up 
a stick and was about to poke the fire, 
when a hand clutched my wrist, and in 
a low voice the Indian said: “ Umph! 
much fire already ; much fire no good. 
White man make big fire, git ’way off. 
Injun make little fire, git close up. Big 
fire, hunter, deer, everything see ; lit- 
tle fire nobody see.” 

Then pointing to my pocket he asked, 
“What time now?” Looking at my 
watch, I saw it was a quarter past eight. 
“ All right, we hide fire and go now.” 

After we had piled up logs enough 
to shut out all signs of a fire, I asked 
Charlie where we would start to float. 
“We go up five miles to Otter Bend ; 
git there ten ’clock. See moon? It 
*bout two hours high; it go down at 
ten ’clock ; begin float then. Deer no 
come on water when it’s light. Git 
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‘*The Indian, silent as a ghost, 


Drawn by G. 


here twelve ’clock; mebbe git deer 
‘fore we git here.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “ but the law is 
not off till twelve o'clock.” 

“Law,” he replied ; “Injun no care 
for law ; law good for white man ; no 
good for Injun. If I see deer ’fore 
twelve I shoot him ; hide him in bushes 
till morning ; then come and git him.” 


had seated himself on a log." 
B. Drake. 


Swinging the canoe lightly on his 
shoulders, he picked his way through 
the brush to the river. I followed 
close in his wake with the rifle, paddle, 
and Jack. Taking my place at the 
stern, with Charlie at the oars, we were 
soon splitting the current of Big Moose 
to the music of a far-away hoot-owl 
and the soft dip of muffled oars. 
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For two hours he pulled against the 
current of that dark, crooked stream 
that wound around through its alder- 
bordered banks, almost entirely hidden 
from view. At last, turning an abrupt 
bend, the half-breed gave a sudden 
pull with one oar and backing water 
with the other, without making the 
least noise, shoved the prow of the 
canoe on some grass that grew to 
the water’s edge. 

Leaping out he motioned me to fol- 
low. Not a word had been spoken 
since we left the camp, and with the 
same silence we began making prepar- 
ations for our float down the river. 

The moon had already hidden its 
lower half behind a dark mass of spruce 
and pine trees that fringed the crest of 
the highest mountain, and the darkness 
was growing opaque. ‘The Indian had 
scratched a match and lighted the Jack, 
to which I held my watch, and could 
just make out twenty minutes past 
ten. 

Fastening the oars securely to the 
bottom of the canoe, Charlie, nodding 
his head to me and picking up the pad- 
dle, took his place in the stern, while 
I, with rifle cocked, crouched on my 
knees in her very nose. 

Slowly and softly she swung out into 
mid-stream, the pale rays of that search- 
light cutting the darkness at wide an- 
gles and giving to objects and distance 
the same false and exaggerated impres- 
sion that we experience in a heavy fog. 
So silently did we move through the 
dark, sullen current that the trees and 
rocks along the bank, instead of being 
stationary, seemed to glide along either 
side of the canoe in ghostly procession. 
So still was the night that we could hear 
the faint report of a rifle from Nick’s 
Lake, half a mile to the north, 

Glancing at the Indian I saw his 
white teeth glisten, as with a sardonic 
grin he whispered, “Him no wait 
twelve ’clock for law; him no fool.” 

We drifted along for another half 
hour, the silence unbroken, save by 
the sudden dip of a muskrat or the 
rustling through the leaves of some 
other nocturnal prowler when he found 
himself in the focus of that “ midnight 
sun, 


The camp was only about a mile far- 
ther down, and I was making up my 
mind that the first half of our trip was 
destined to be a failure, when from a 
point directly ahead there came a faint 
rustling of alder bushes, the next in- 
stant a snort—in hunter’s parlance, a 
“whistle ’—clear and long-drawn out, 
penetrating the night-air and sending 
an electric current through every vein 
of my body. Slowly the jacklight 
swung round to the shore, its direct 
rays cutting every leaf sharp and clear. 
Another “ whistle” and a stamping of 
feet. Up came the rifle until the for- 
ward sight caught the light and shone 
like a tiny star. For a second, that 
seemed an age, with eyes and ears 
strained to their utmost tension, I 
searched those bushes. ‘Again, though 
much fainter, came the deer’s “ whis- 
tle’ and stamping. He had “ winded” 
us and was backing away. 

I looked at the half-breed as he 
slowly pointed the prow of the canoe 
for mid-stream, and my face must have 
betrayed my disappointment, for he 
shook his head and whispered: “ Big 
buck; him smell us; git mad, stamp 
ground, drive other deer back ; guess 
no good luck to-night.” 

Fifteen minutes later the canoe was 
shoved upon the sand in front of the 
camp and we both jumped out—or, 
rather Charlie did, and I fell out ; for 
when I undertook to stand on my feet 
I found that two hours on my knees 
had paralyzed my legs for a moment. 
I managed to stretch them out, how- 
ever, and by the time Charlie had re- 
filled the lamp and covered with ashes 
the few remaining coals of fire, I was 
ready to double up in the boat again. 

It was now past midnight. The 
former half of the night had given no 
tangible results, and I was quite anx- 
ious to know what fate held in store 
for us in the latter half. It was pitch 
dark and the woods were silent as a 
tomb. Not a word had been spoken, 
not even a whisper, but through the 
darkness I felt something touch my 
arm, and by instinct, rather than eye- 
sight, I followed the Indian to the 
boat. Once more in our places with 
the jack turned full on, we headed 
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down stream on our long float to the 
Minnehaha Falls. 

For two long hours we drifted 
through a silence so oppressive that I 
could hear nothing so distinctly as my 
own breathing, and to obviate that I 
breathed through my mouth, as the 
ability of a deer to hear and distinguish 
sounds cannot be over-estimated. 

Somewhat discouraged, I was on the 
point of shifting my position to ease 
my aching bones, when there came to 
my ear a sound that set my heart beat- 
ing so loudly that I could almost hear 
it, and deadened all sense of my own 
discomfort. I listened intently. Again 
I heard it, a soft liquid sound, as of 
something being dipped into the water 
and out again. Without looking back, 
I knew the Indian had heard it also, 
for the prow of the boat swung slowly 
around, and that great eye of fire from 
the Jack began searching the bushes. 
Every second seemed an age, as with 
eyes strained to their utmost I watched 
object after object slowly take form as 
it came into focus, then melt into 
darkness again, each succeeding the 
other, and intensifying the excitement 
as I came closer and the sound of feet 
in the water became plainer. 

At last, suspense had reached its 
limit. In the shadow of a gigantic, 
old pine, that leaned over the water, I 
could just see two dull, red spots, 
which grew deeper and deeper each 
moment, until they looked like balls of 
fire. The Indian had seen them also. 
I felt that he was trying to stop the 
boat, which was dragging its entire 
length over the rock, making a low, 
grating sound, which caused the deer 
to give a loud, shrill “ whistle ;” for he 
had already scented danger, and I then 
knew that “it’s now or never.” 

I could almost hear the Indian curse 
under his breath, as the little brass 
sight at the end of the rifle caught the 
light and found its way directly be- 
tween those two balls of fire, which I 
knew to be the deer’s eyes. I pressed 
the trigger, there was a flash, and a re- 
port, sharp and clear, rung through the 
still night-air and its echo came back 
and met a huge gray mass that plunged 
forward into the water, stopped for a 


moment, swayed slowly like a drunken 
man about to fall, when with a mighty 
effort—the last of its departing life—it 
staggered ahead for a few feet, sank to 
its knees and rolled over in the swiftly 
running current of the stream, scarcely 
ten feet from the front of the canoe. 

With a grunt of satisfaction, Charlie 
broke the silence: “ Umph! berry 
good shot, berry fine buck,” and with a 
shove of the paddle, he brought us 
alongside of the prize, which with our 
united efforts we succeeded in landing 
without upsetting the canoe. 

An hour later, cold and hungry, 
we pushed open the creaking door of 
the old, deserted cabin at Minnehaha 
Falls—I said deserted—I will correct 
that statement, for it had an occupant, 
a huge porcupine, who upon our en- 
trance, shuffled off to a dark corner. 

While the guide was building a fire 
on the earthen floor, I made a rude 
bunk of some rough boards and an 
old door, upon which we were soon 
stretched out with our feet to the 
blaze. 

I watched the sparks fly up and 
strike the clapboard roof, then vanish 
into darkness. One spark larger than 
the rest found its way out through the 
chimney-hole in the roof, and in a 
vague and indistinct way I seemed to 
follow along with it. On and on it 
went, and, finally, I could see two 
sparks. Then they changed to two 
round balls of fire, which were sur- 
mounted by a pair of huge antlers, 
They came closer and closer, until I 
could feel their sharp, bony points 
press into my flesh. The scene was 
familiar—the swift running current, 
the old pine-tree where I had killed the 
buck ; but it was his turn now, and as 
he pressed me into the water, I could 
feel myself being suffocated, yet pow- 
erless to prevent it. His hot breath 
was scorching my skin. 

I awoke witha start. Thesunbeams 
were streaming through the window 
and fell directly across my face. The 
Indian was shaking me with one hand, 
and pointing to the window with the 
other, said, in tones of derision: “ Umph! 
sun never ketch good hunter ’sleep.” 

G. B. Drake. 
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On bicycles mount all ye who may, 
A truce to groans and sighin’ ! 

For all the folks who walk to-day 
To-morrow will be flyin’. 


HE impetus taken on by bicycling 
within the last year in this coun- 
try, and especially in New York, 

is nothing short of phenomenal. Wher- 
ever one goes, at club, dinner, or tea, 
conversation is all a-wheeling. Unlike 
most manias, which sweep an epoch, 
this is confined to no class in particular ; 
but the fever reached its culminating 
point when it touched the “smart set” 
in New York. 

Ten years ago a safety bicycle was a 
curiosity in thiscountry. No machinist 
seemed to care to give any attention to 
the subject, as the public did not affect 
the particular kind of exercise or amuse- 
ment to be got out of the ungainly, lum- 


bering wheel known as the velocipede, 
with its saddle almost five feet in air. 
The first important improvements in 
the dreadful old célérefére, or primary 
wheel, which the energetic rider pro- 
pelled by alternately running along the 
ground and jumping on to the seat, 
were introduced by a clever French me- 
chanic named Pierre Michaux. It was 
he who, toward the end of the last cen- 
tury, conceived the happy idea of work- 
ing the bicycle by means of a pedal. 
He was born at Bar-le-Duc in the De- 
partment of the Meuse, where a splen- 
did monument has been recently erected 
to his memory, although Paris was the 
scene of his invention and labors. 
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During the Second Empire the high, 
rakish velocipede began to be quite 
largely used throughout France, espe- 
cially in and around Paris, whose finely 
paved boulevards and avenues invited 
that form of exercise, and when a French 
artisan named Vincent combined the 
Vaucauson chain with the Michaux ped- 
al, thus evolving an easy and powerful 
wheel, the sport became immensely 
popular. 

Ever since then the bicycle has been 
steadily wheeling itself into public favor 
in beautiful France, along whose splen- 
did roads its disciples can now be met 
every day by the hundred, spinning 
gaily through vine-clad acres and deep 
forest shades. But Paris is par excel- 
lence the Promised Land, the El Dorado 
of the ardent cyclist. The great Palais 
de L’Industrie, one of the superb build- 
ings of the last exposition, has been 
converted into the most finished and 
perfected of bicycle arenas, and it is 
there the annual “Salon du Cycle” is 
held, whose equivalent in this country 
is the National Cycle Show, so success- 
fully inaugurated in Madison Square 
Garden last January, and which, for the 
future, is to be one of the annually oc- 
curring exhibitions of the winter season 
in New York. To the spectator, who 
loves active life and movement, the Bois 
de Boulogne presents one of the most 
interesting sightsin the world on a fine 
May morning as he stops to watch the 
wheelers flying by in myriads. 

Women riders, old and young, attract- 
ive and otherwise, from every rung of 
society’s ladder, the stately dame du 
monde and the giddy soubrette of the 
last opera bouffé, are there, in every 
variety of costume and get-up, but the 
whole touched up with theartistic genius 
of the chic Parisian who knows how to 
look “ fit’ and well under the most try- 
ing circumstances and in the most im- 
possible situations. 

Even London society, so phlegmatic 
and slow to enthusiasm, has not been 
able to stand out against the bicycle, 
which has now fairly scorched its way 
into English favor. It was along time 
before English women “ took” to the 
wheel; those whose inclinations led 
them to adopt that form of exercise 


confining themselves almost exclusively 
to what over here is almost an “un- 
known quantity ’—the tricycle. How- 
ever, that day is past, and the women in 
the smart set are not considered “in 
it” any more unless they go a-wheeling. 
The men too are keen lovers of “ bik- 
ing.” Parties and dances have fallen 
off very considerably this season in Lon- 
don, as hostesses complain that they 
cannot secure enough dancing men (who 
are usually bicycle men too), for after a 
twenty-mile spin one does not very ar- 
dently pine for the crush which, in most 
London houses, is as inevitable as the 
dance itself. 

The London bicycle-women are not, 
however, half as courageous as their 
American cousins, nor do they know as 
yet how to dress the wheel as suitably 
and well. For the most part they still 
wear loads of petticoats and too many 
superfluous dress accessories. Nor will 
they, notwithstanding the more gener- 
ous supply of nerve with which nature 
is accredited with endowing them, fear- 
lessly spin along crowded thoroughfares 
as do American women, They prefer 
to exercise in rural localities where there 
is not much traffic. 

Eighteen months ago a lady who was 
courageous enough to mount a bicycle 
in New York dressed in regulation bi- 
cycle rig, consisting of bloomers with 
or without the short skirt, might feel 
sure at least of one thing, namely, that 
her ride, if not enjoyable, would at least 
be sensational in the extreme, as the 
ubiquitous small boy, who dearly loves 
innovation or a “show” of any kind, 
would be sure to wake the echoes at her 
heels. But now “ous avons changé 
tout cela.’ New Yorkers, with their 
usual adaptability, have accepted the 
situation, and a swarm of women-wheel- 
ers nolonger attracts unusual attention. 

Last summer at Newport, in the 
fresh, early morning, some young girls 
who had spent the preceding spring in 
Paris, where they had learned to ride 
the wheel, were seen two or three times 
riding bicycles along Ocean Avenue 
with easy, graceful swiftness, and pres- 
to! Newport went a-wheeling! The 
glowing accounts of the exquisite 
pleasure and exhilaration to be found 
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in the exercise given by those who 
could and did ride to those who could 
not, decided the ignorant ones to learn 
at once. 

An enterprising colored man, en- 
dowed with much perspicacity, opened 
a bicycle academy, where he reaped 
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smart set, and when a certain very 
popular and fashionable man gave a 
delightful entertainment to his friends, 
which took the romantic and novel 
form of a moonlight bicycle ride, with 
all kinds of nice things at the end, 
the wheeling craze had reached its 





Mrs. Willie Allen. 


rich harvests giving lessons and rent- 
ing wheels. About the same time the 
bicycle craze had invaded Bar Harbor, 
Southampton, and Narragansett, and at 
all these popular resorts wheeling be- 
came the most popular form of fash- 
ionable amusement. Road parties, 
with rendezvous for bicycle-teas and 
impromptu lunch in the prettiest spots 
of the charming neighborhoods, be- 
came the “dernier cri” of the very 


zenith, and there was weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth among 
all the aliens who knew not how to 
spin. 

In the autumn, when society got 
back to town, they had no notion of 
allowing their latest fad to escape them 
because roads grew muddy and days 
grew short. So they put their heads 
together and looked around, and final- 
ly decided on starting a club where they 
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Mr. Edward Winsiow. 


could ride indoors all through the win- 
ter and early spring. 

The pioneers of the movement were 
Mr. J. B. Townsend, Mr. Elisha Dyer, 
and Mr. C. Wyndham-Quin, three ar- 
dent and expert cyclers. They rent- 
ed a large hall with dressing-rooms and 
parlors attached, and organized a bi- 
cycle club which they very appropri- 
ately christened the “ Michaux,” after 
Pierre Michaux, the inventor of the 
pedal as used in bicycling. 

Since last November the club have 
been meeting regularly, and besides 
the many advantages which have ac- 
crued to the members from those 
meetings, such as becoming fearless 
and expert riders, they have proved 
most enjoyable social reunions. The 
coldness attendant on formal gather- 
ings was excluded by the more gener- 
ous feelings of warmth and exhilaration 
engendered by the race, and the com- 
mon interest centred in the wheel pro- 
duced a delightful spirit of “ 402 cama- 
raderie.” A good band was always in 
attendance, and enthusiastic beginners 
went swooping and crashing and tum- 
bling and smashing about the hall to 


the exquisite rhythm of a“ deux temps.” 
However, nobody minded a good tum- 
ble, as the general opinion is that there 
is something seriously wrong with a 
beginner who does not accomplish a 
half dozen tosses or so, and it is a 
pleasant fact that no member of the 
club has so far met with any serious 
mishap. When the band ceased, the 
cadences of a little tea-pot, as it sizzled 
and bubbled on a dainty afternoon tea- 
table, refreshed the ears of the com- 
fortably fatigued wheelers, and those 
afternoon teas at the Michaux were 
among the most enjoyable to be had in 
town all winter. 

Through the summer season the 
Michaux still keep on their quarters 
at the academy ; but now, of course, 
they take their spins in the open air, 
and road parties and bicycle picnics 
are the order of the day. 

In the early morning and afternoon 
many society women go out singly or 
in groups for a quiet spin in the Park, 
and sometimes a party will take an in- 
structor, which is an excellent idea, as 
it prevents nervousness should any 
trivial accident occur. <A favorite ride 
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is up the Boulevard, along Riverside 
Avenue to High Bridge, where an im- 
promptu lunch is most rarely enjoyed 
by the keen appetite which the wheel 
engenders. Both of these routes pre- 
sent a most animated panorama on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons, and 
it requires considerable skill and a 
ievel head to steer one’s way in safety 
amid so many hundred wheels. 

Parties are formed to ride to the 
Country Club at Westchester, the Sub- 
urban Club at Inwood, to West End 
Hotel, Claremont, and Coney Island, 
where a fine bicycle track has been 
constructed under the supervision of 
some Michaux members. ‘These long 
trips on the wheel are most enjoyable, 
and the entire party of which they are 
formed always meet at some specified 
inn or hotel for luncheon, looking their 
brightest, for the exercise just affords 
enough physical work to bring on that 
pleasant condition of semi- oblivion, 
wherein the mind of man refuses to 
dwell on unpleasant things, but insists 
on being in touch with the glorious 
sunlight and the rush of sweetened air. 
The Michaux Club has 
been the pioneer of 
many such organiza- 
tions through the coun- 
try, Brooklyn and Rich- 
mond being among the 
first to follow in the 
footsteps of New York’s 
exclusive set. Washing- 
ton, which holds out 
such temptations to the 
cyclist on account of 
its splendid pavements 
and smooth roads, has, 
strange to say, been one 
of the very last cities 
in the United States to 
be smitten with the 
spinning craze. How- 
ever, they are begin- 
ning to mount there, 
and as several promi- 
nent society women are 
learning to ride, they, 
too, will probably start 
their bicycle club when 
the autumn is here. 

All the academies in 


New York where wheeling is taught 
have been hugely patronized for the 
past six months. Early and late, one 
sees men and women, old and young, 
fat and lean, tall and short, swooping 
in and out around the halls in the funny 
and frantic manner that must needs be 
when a beginner is placed with a belt 
around his waist, to which is attached 
a strap with an instructor at the end 
of it. The sight is intensely amusing, 
and beginners do not seem to mind 
the fun they create ; on the contrary, 
they appear to enjoy their dives and 
tosses quite as much as the onlookers. 

Park Avenue has recently become 
the favorite evening resort of a great 
many bicyclists, both men and women, 
who live in the neighborhood of Mur- 
ray Hill. They congregate there each 
evening about nine o’clock, and as 
they speed’ in and out through the 
shrubberies in the moonlight they look 
like flying elves. The favorite part of 
the avenue is that lying between the 
lower part of the hill and Thirty-fifth 
Street. And very pretty this locality 
is in the soft night-lights, whether sup- 
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Mr. J. B. Townsend 


plied by moonbeams or electricity. 
The Seventh Regiment Armory, the 
Murray Hill Hotel, and the Grand 
Central Station at the other end of the 
avenue, add greatly to the beauty of 
the scene, so bold and artistic are the 
outlines which they take on at night. 

Since cycling has grown so fashion- 
able the question of the advantages or 
disadvantages resulting to the rider 
from much use of the wheel, has 
caused profuse discussion in medical 
circles. It is a subject on which phy- 
sicians differ. One clever New York 
doctor goes so far as to say that the 
exercise is totally unsuitable for wom- 
en, and he will not allow any of his pa- 
tients to adopt it. Other prominent 
nhysicians are just as loud in their rec- 
ommendations as he in denunciation. 
The pioneer rider among the women 
wheelers of the Michaux Club is the 
wife of a well-known doctor, who is 
himself an enthusiastic bicyclist. 

His opinion and that of several of 
his confréres is that one cannot lay 
down a cut-and-dried rule as to the 


benefits to be derived from bicycling. 
The old adage, “what is one man’s 
meat is another’s poison,” just ex- 
presses their ideas on the subject, and 
it is a matter which, for each individ- 
ual, should be decided by a physician 
who understands his or her constitu- 
tion and general health. 

In certain forms of heart disease. 
where the walls of the heart are strong, 
bicycle riding is not dangerous; on 
the contrary, it may give beneficial re- 
sults ; but there are other forms of 
heart disease where that kind of exer- 
cise would be most injurious. For 
the throat and respiratory organs the 
wheel is pronounced excellent. Last 
winter the de Reszkes, during their 
stay in New York, took to riding, on 
the recommendation of a throat spe- 
cialist, and derived much advantage 
from it. 

The lady who won the first prize 
given at the Michaux Club this season, 
to the woman-rider covering the largest 
number of miles in a given time, is the 
wife of a doctor, who is loud in his 
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advocation of the bicycle as a splendid 
form of exercise for women. He says 
it is far preferable to horseback riding, 
as that gives a lop-sided motion ; then 
there is always a possibility of the 
steed running away and playing nasty 
pranks, while the movements of a bi- 
cycle are always under the control of 
the rider. The other exercises in 
which women can indulge are walking, 
tennis, and rowing. 

To a great many walking is horribly 
tiresome and monotonous, unless they 
have good company, which is not al- 
ways on hand. ‘Tennis cannot be con- 
tinued for any length of time, and row- 
ing is apt to spoil one’s hands, making 
them calloused and red; while spin- 
ning through a pretty country on a 
balmy day neither corns hands nor 
feet, and intoxicates with the healthy 
delight which is born of rapid motion 
and ever-changing scene. Then for 
that uncomfortable disease called the 
“blues,” which seems indigenous to 
the soil, or the atmosphere, or some- 
thing, what physic like a ten-mile run 
on a good wheel? You set out feeling 
like a piece of indigo. After a while 
your pulses begin to throb with the 
glad excitement of the race; as the 


wheels fly round, their steady rhythmic 
sound strikes your ear like sweetest 
cadence, and once more the world 
takes on a couleur de rose. At the end 
of the road you feel like a new man, 
and quite equal to holding your own 
with your contemporary, the New 
Woman, as she “blooms” up to you 
on her “ bike.” 

The momentous question of how 
women had best dress for the wheel is 
now being much agitated in artistic 
and tailoring circles. The bloomers 
certainly have many advantages, but 
they are uncompromisingly hideous, 
for which adequate reason they can 
scarcely hope to become popular. The 
rig adopted by the best and most 
graceful riders of the Michaux Club, 
two of whose portraits are presented 
in these pages, is certainly most be- 
coming, trig and fit, if not quite as 
“yational” as the costume discovered 
in the Land of Eccentricities by the 
celebrated Madame Bloomer. 

About the bicycle rig worn by men 
there is nothing to be said, for in this, 
as in many other things, creation’s 
sons and heirs certainly “have the 
best of it.” 

Kathleen Mathew. 


“BENEDIC, ANIMA MEA.” 


WarM from the stainéd holy panes, 
The sunset filters through : 
The organ’s deep-toned murmuring, 
Unto my world-worn heart doth 
bring, 
Rapt peace, both sweet and new. 


Her fair, pure face is turned away, 
But pinned upon her breast, 
My three red roses comfort me, 
By nodding fast, so I can see, 
The heart-throbs ‘neath them 
pressed. 


Without, with muffled noise of strife 
The world its voice may raise. 

Within the vesper prayer is said, 

I bow with her my reverent head, 
At heart not prayer, but praise. 


E. M.S. 
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HE business of making Presidents, 
in which the politicians of the 
country engage every four years, 

has already begun for 1896, for the 
manufacture of “booms” is under way 
in almost every State of the Union. 
It is a gigantic undertaking—that of 
creating a public sentiment that will 
first nominate and then elect a Chief- 
Executive of sixty-five million people. 
It requires the genius of organization, 
the tact of diplomacy, and the tireless 
vigilance of the sentinel, combined in 
their highest degree, to weld together, 
behind one personality, the varying 
political opinions and purposes, the 
diversified interests, and the never- 
satisfied ambitions of so many people. 
Yet this has to be done in order to 
present an acceptable candidate to a 
606 


of New York, 
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national convention. This is the work 
which, as I have said, has already been 
begun for the national conventions of 
1896, and the candidates and their 
managers are making ‘“ soundings” 
through the various States. They are 
either seeking the newspaper inter- 
viewer in order to adjust their opinion 
to all sides, or dexterously dodging 
him so that no public expression of 
their views will return to confuse and 
embarrass them a twelvemonth hence 
when the race for delegates gets down 
to the final rush through the home- 
stretch. 

Undoubtedly the most difficult under- 
taking that could be attempted just 
now would be to get an explicit declar- 
ation from any of the men conspicu- 
ously mentioned as presidential candi- 
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dates just where he stands on the 
money or tariff questions, and what 
policy he would or would not favor if 
placed in the Executive chair at Wash- 
ington. This tendency to dodge and 
to keep one’s record almost a blank in 
der to be regarded as what insurance 
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ina walk. The nomination of Hayes 


in 1876 and of Garfield in 1880 are con- 
spicuous instances of this danger which 
the slate-makers dread worst of all— 
the fear that the delegates, tiring of 
the contentions of the leaders, will be 
stampeded to a new name. 


Abraham 





Vice-President Adlai E 


writers call a safe risk is one of the 
earliest outward signs that a statesman 
is listening attentively to the buzzing 
of the presidential bee about his head, 
and that he has his “wires” out for 
popular support. 

Yet with all of the manceuvring that 
goes on for months before a nominating 
convention, it frequently happens that 
what is known in politics as a dark 
horse enters the race at the last mo- 
ment, and, as turfmen would say, wins 


Stevenson, of Illinois. 


Lincoln was nominated as a result of 
such a struggle. General Hancock’s 
selection by the Democrats in 1880 was 
of that character, too. Cleveland’s 
candidacy in 1884 was, of course, an 
organized movement, but it had many 
of the phases of a dark horse candidate. 
He was more of an “unknown” than 
any other nominee of a great political 
party ever was. He had never visited 
Washington, and had no fixed opinions 
on national questions. He _ publicly 
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probably elapse before eith- 
er party will name its can- 
didates or declare its pol- 
icy. San Francisco offers 
free railroad transportation 
and other expenses for the 
delegates of either party ig 
that will have its conven- ig 
tion there. Pittsburg will 2 
erect a wigwam, Denver 
will present each man with 
a gold mine, and so on 
down the list. After all is 
said and done, however, 
Chicago is the favorite con- 
vention city of the country, 
and it is likely to get both 
conventions next year for 
less inducement than any 
other city offers. Minne- 
apolis gave over sixty thou- 
sand dollars for the Repub- 
lican convention of 1892. 
That was an unusually high 
price for the privilege, but 
both parties always manage 
Cushman K. Davis, of Minnesota. to get a snug sum out of 

the convention city for their 











confessed that he knew 
nothing of the tariff, and 
at the time of his nomina- 
tion had not the personal 
acquaintance of half a doz- 
en of the delegates (outside 
of those from New York) 
who made him their candi- 
date. Nor had he ever met 
a dozen Democrats of na- 
tional reputation. The 
1 man he defeated at the 
polls, on the other hand, 
had twice before vainly 
sought a nomination from 
his party, had widely 
known opinions on all of 
the leading issues, and 
could go nowhere in the 
country without meeting 
personal acquaintances and 
intense admirers. Yet the 
White Plumed Knight of 
Navarre went down before , 
his unknown rival from 
New York. 
Fourteen months will Thomas B. Reed, of Maine. 
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campaign fund. It is worth it to the 
city on a dollars and cents basis alone, 
not counting the advertising that goes 
with it, and which is dear to the heart 
of every Western community. 

A vigorous canvass for a presidential 
nomination will cost the ambitious one 
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against that elected in David B. Hill’s 
interest. Next to that of Cleveland in 
1892, the Blaine candidacy of 1884 was 
undoubtedly the most expensive of re- 
cent years. The battle for delegates 


was a hot one in almost every State, 
and Blaine’s friends had to meet a per- 


Governor McKinley, of Ohio. 


From photograph by Bell. 


a round tifty thousand dollars at least, 
in one way and another. If he has not 
got it himself, his friends will have to 
raise it for him. In 1888 Cleveland’s 
renomination cost him little or noth- 
ing, because he had no opposition, but in 
1884 and in 1892—especially the latter 
year—fifty thousand dollars would not 
begin to cover the expenses his friends 
met. In 1892 more than that sum was 
spent in New York State alone to send 
out to Chicago a contesting delegation 


fect flood of expense bills covering 
many months. It is well known that 
General Harrison, before his nomina- 
tion in 1888, had to make sacrifices in 
order to meet the expenses of his lieu- 
tenants at Chicago, yet his bills did not 
amount to half of those which ex-Gov- 
ernor Russell A. Alger, of Michigan, 
paid to further ‘his presidential ambi- 
tions. These, of course, are legitimate 
expenses to which I refer. 

With a president in the White House 
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whose renomination is out of the ques- 
tion, the presidential field is open for 
conquest as it has never been before 
since President Grant retired. From 
that time to this one or the other po- 
litical party has had a president on its 
hands who desired renomination, thus 


made it so difficult, if not impossible 
to elect a presidential candidate of his 
own political faith, that his influence 
over his own party is not likely to be 
decisive. Cleveland’s own State of 
New York will present the name of 
Senator David B. Hill, who, despite 





Senator Don Cameron, of Pennsylvania. 


cutting off other aspirants. ‘There are 
those who believe President Cleveland 
would like another term, but it is plain 
that if he is to run again, neither of 
the two great political parties wants 
him for its candidate. He will have 
to try a party of his own making. 
Undoubtedly, however, Cleveland will 
want to name a candidate for his 
party, just as he named Allan G. Thur- 
man for vice-president in 1888. He has 


the adverse majority of 154,000 which 
met him last fall, is still the most po- 
tent influence in his party in that 
State. Pennsylvania Democrats were 
stunned by the defeat of their idol, 
ex-Governor Robert E. Pattison, for 
mayor of Philadelphia recently, but 
they will nevertheless probably pre- 
sent his name to the Democratic Con- 
vention. Vice-President Adlai E. Ste- 
venson is out-distancing Congressman 
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William B. Allison, of lowa, 


William M. Springer in the race for the 
Illinois delegation, and will also pick 
up many of the Southern delegates. 
Out West the free silver Democrats 
are searching with great industry for a 
candidate upon whom to concentrate, 
and when they find him he will be a 
leading factor in the Convention. 
Political conditions at this writing 
for obvious reasons focus public spec- 
ulation upon the Republican nominee 
rather than the Democratic candidate, 
and the rivalry for that honor will be 
far more intense. Signs of it are to 
be found in the columns of almost ev- 
ery Republican newspaper. Governor 
McKinley is the first, and last, and all 
the time choice of the extreme protec- 
tionists, who refuse to be convinced 
that the money question is to lead the 
tariff as an issue in the national cam- 
paign. McKinley’s personality adds to 
the strength of his cause. Wherever 
he is heard he makes converts. This 
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Russell A. Alger, of Michigan. 


has recently been demonstrated in the 
South, where a pronounced McKinley 
boom has followed his visit. Governor 
McKinley finds a fascination in talking 
tariff. No man has ever delivered so 
many speeches on that one subject as 
he, and yet those who hear him eluci- 
date tariff schedules and wages tables 
always go again. His candidacy next 
year would mean that the Republicans 
prefer the tariff issue to the money 
question before the people. For once, 
Ohio seems to be unanimous for its 
candidate. In 1880, it will be remem- 
bered, Ohio went to the national con- 
vention for one of its sons—John Sher- 
man — and then nominated General 
Garfield. Again, in 1884, the Buckeye 
Republicans started out for Sherman 
and divided between Blaine and Ar- 
thur. In 1888, the rivalry between the 
Buckeye politicians broke the Sherman 
delegation, and weakened his chances. 
Now, however, the State is solid for 
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McKinley, and promises to remain en- 
thusiastic and unanimous for the Pro- 
tection champion. 

Maine, having lost Mr. Blaine, has 
turned with equal fervency to the can- 
didacy of “Tom” Reed, as everyone 
calls the big-framed and big-minded 
Congressman. Reed has —or, rath- 
er, had, for they have drifted apart 
somewhat — quite a following among 
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party. Meanwhile, Reed, if reports be 
true, is keeping his boom afloat in 
many States by industrious letter-writ- 
ing. He thinks that he has a good 
chance for the vote of New York State, 
but those who know the situation there 
regard it as a certainty that Levi P. 
Morton will have those 72 votes. Nor 
will they be given as a mere compli- 
ment to our former Vice - President. 





Senator David B. Hill, of New York. 


From photograph by Bell. 


the Western Republicans, because of 
his early utterances on the money is- 
sue. Of course, he will have the New 
England vote in the Convention. His 
advocacy of the Federal Elections bill 


cuts him off from any great strength * 


in the South. Reed has the advantage 
over his rivals that he will be the cen- 
tre and leader of Republican activity 
next winter at Washington as Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. 
There, of course, he will be popular, 
and perhaps create an issue which will 
make him the logical candidate of his 


Mr. Morton has demonstrated rare ex- 
ecutive capacity and good judgment 
as Governor of the State, and has won 
a high place in the affection of the 
people there. They are determined, 
if possible, to have him in the Presi- 
dency. Were Governor Morton a 
younger man his candidacy would ere 
this have been regarded as a certain re- 
sult of the next convention. He has 
twice carried the State—once when on 
the ticket in 1888 with General Harri- 
son, and again last year by 154,000 ma- 
jority over David B. Hill. This wasa 
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great triumph, for Hill has always been 
regarded in New York as the vote- 
getter of his party. It is a singular 
circumstance that in 1888 and 1894, 
when Morton was a candidate, the 
State went Republican, while in 1892, 
when he was not on the ticket, the Re- 
publicans were defeated. As I have 
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was chosen, but declined. Allison is a 
strong tariff man, and is not an ex- 
tremist on the silver question. Davis 
is loyal to him, and an impression has 
gone abroad that Allison will be in 
either first or second place on the na- 
tional ticket. In the Northwest the 
Davis boom is heard of, and a number 





Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana. 


From photograph by Bell. 


said, Governor Morton’s age throws 
the one bar about his candidacy He 
was seventy-one years old on May 16th 
last. 

The Western Republicans have Sen-' 
ator William B. Allison, of Iowa, and 
Senator Cushman K. Davis, of Minne- 
sota, in the field. Allison was a candi- 
date before the 1888 convention, and 
there had a considerable following. 
He could have been Harrison’s Secre- 
tary of the Treasury when Windom 


of hustlers are at work on it. Davis 
is serving his first term in the national 
Senate, and has hardly yet impressed 
himself on the people sufficiently to 
make him more than a possible nom- 
inee. 

For one reason or another, General 
Russell A. Alger, who has been Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, has kept out of na- 
tional politics except as a presidential 
candidate. He roused the country in 
1888 with the vigor of his race for the 
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place, and before the end of the con- 
test surprised his rivals by the numer- 
ical strength of his following and their 
loyalty to his cause. 

Another favorite -son candidate is 
Senator Don Cameron, of Pennsylvania. 
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Cleveland from 1888 to 1892. The 
politicians of his party are not anxious 
to have him again in the White House, 
but there is that about his candidacy 
which defies them. General Harri- 
son’s intimate friends deny that he 





Robert Emory Pattison, of Pennsylvania. 


From photograph by Gutekunst. 


He believes that he can satisfy the 
free-silver Republicans out West, and 
has already had his boom launched in 
the silver States. 

Through all the talk of these vari- 
ous State candidates, however, runs a 
thread that connects with the name of 
Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana. He 
is in much the same position as was 


has any ambition to return to the 
White House. While that is undoubt- 
edly the fact so far as the duties of the 
office go, his recent course on public 
matters indicates that the “ vindica- 
tion ” fever has taken hold of him, and 
that he is not going to refuse the nom- 
ination if it happens along his way. 


Charles L. Stephens. 
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IMPRESSIONISM AND THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 


HE fact that a certain idea is 
taken up by a great number of 
highly intellectual people and se- 

cures speedily a large following and an 
intelligent patronage, is, unfortunately, 
no criterion at all of its ultimate value 
or of the esteem in which it is held by 
later generations. In the best minds 
there is so much warmth of enthusiasm 
that they are made the shuttlecocks of 
artistic and literary fads almost as eas- 
ily as feebler intellects. The higher 
thinkers are likely to be more conserv- 
ative and harder to budge; but once 
converted, they settle down just as 
firmly as in their old estates. It is 
this that makes the use of a great 
name of so little value as an authority 
for a theory. A case at court that 
cannot find some legal precedent in its 
favor, is a poor case indeed. And the 
art-theory that cannot quote some 
sterling genius on its side will be more 
extravagant than anything yet heard of. 

Now all reformers have had to 
weather fierce tempests of opposition 
and ridicule. Accordingly, people get 
to thinking that any movement that 
conquers all resistance, serious or de- 
risive, and establishes itself firmly, 
must therefore possess truth and per- 
manence. But just such a career oft- 
en befalls the greatest falsehoods, the 
most pernicious revolutions ; and their 
lamb’s wool hides their wolfishness for 
many a long year. The only way, in 
fact, to judge the final value of a doc- 
trine, is, speaking Hibernianly, to ex- 
amine its standing with posterity. 
The meaning of all which, is: Do not 
dogmatize in haste ; or, still better, do 
not dogmatize at all. 

Though Impressionism is a word 
that not only covers a multitude of 
sins, but is also used to convey a mul- 
titude of meanings, its devotees have a 
certain bond of factional fellowship. 
Their cause has outlived a_ perfect 
mob - violence of abuse and ridicule, 


and has conquered so much territory 
that it may be said fairly to hold the 
field. Dogged battle is still waged by 
certain older artists, but almost all the 
younger men and women are recruit- 
ing with the Impressionists ; and con- 
quest, at least, if not triumph, must be 
accorded them. 

But is this new arrangement a per- 
manent thing? Is it merely a flirta- 
tion, or is the fickle Muse of Painting 
to be forcibly married off to Impres- 
sionism, to have and to hold, now and 
forevermore? And is it for better or 
for worse? 

There is certainly no doubt among 
the Impressionists that they have come 
to stay, and that they have a divine 
right to all the spoils. Indeed, the big- 
otry with which they claim to monopo- 
lize everything that is good in art, and 
the contempt they heap on all the 
“‘back-numbers ” that fail to prostrate 


themselves before the Juggernaut in 
their car, fairly equals the bigotry with 
which their own progress was opposed 


by the older schools. Artists have a 
certain silly jealousy that reduces 
them, for final argument, to a childish 
“you - can’t - play -in-our-yard ’ howl. 
Their last word is, “ You can’t hang 
your old daubs in our gallery.” The 
Impressionists have now reached that 
gleeful height of power where they can 
retaliate handsomely for the oppres- 
sions that checked their early attempts 
to rise. They have at least one tem- 
ple here where the shibboleth of Im- 
pressiorism bars out all the unregener- 
ate. That temple is the Society of 
American Artists. 

Though it found its origin in a pro- 
test against academic narrowness and 
exclusion, like many another sect it 
speedily equalled the bigotry of its first 
persecutor, which had itself been found- 
ed as a protest against a more ancient 
faction of illiberality. What fools these 
mortals be ! 
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At the Spring 


From the painting by Will H. Low. 


The first association of artists in our 
green country was in 1802, and it led a 
precarious existence, till a band of 
students, impatient at the difficulties of 
access to its slender collection of casts, 
organized a rival society, in 1825, and 
dubbed it “ The National Academy of 
Design,” whereupon the original asso- 
ciation died, leaving the younger soci- 
ety to flourish into its present vener- 
able prosperity. In 1877 some of our 


younger artists were piqued at the con- 
tinual rejection, or, worse, the bad hang- 
ing, of their most ambitious pictures ; 
for the Academicians were now rigid 
in a deepening rut. An Association 
was then formed, which later took the 
name of the Society of American Ar- 
tists. Its first exhibitions showed the 
catholicity of its early intentions, but 
it soon fell into the clutches of the 
Munich school of “ black painters,” so 
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called from their fondness for browns 
and a low tone generally. 

The Germans in turn fell prey to the 
growing rapacity for Impressionism, 
whose over-brilliant inebriation of high 
color is the usual extreme of a healthy 
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forage the farthest for whatever fac- 
tion is in power. 

The independent movement of the 
Society soon developed into a hot ri- 
valry with the Academy, which time has 
softened into a healthy emulation that 


Speak. 
From the painting by Moore Smith. 


reaction against the dun canvases once 
in vogue. So great now is the prepon- 
derance of the Impressionists in the 
Society, and so candid is their faith in 
their school, that they have not scru- 
pled practically to exile from their ex- 
hibitions all but those few that honest- 
ly accept the tenets of Impressionism 
and skilfully realize them, or those 
many that are mere camp-followers of 
art, though they howl the loudest and 





has stimulated serious thought and 
stronger work in both parties. But, 
strange to tell, the old Academicians 
now show a more liberal spirit—or, 
rather, a less illiberal spirit—than the 
Society. The exhibition of the former 
(which will be treated at some length 
next month) displays pictures of about 
every school of painting under heaven, 
not excluding even several examples of 
the less blatant Impressionism, which 
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was the chief countersign and passport 
of the Society’s exhibition. 

What is Impressionism, anyway? As 
no two painters construe the word 
alike, a layman finds it hard to hit on 
a satisfactory definition. ‘“ When doc- 
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ors and a clique—or claque—of log- 
rolling mutual admirers, it looks as if 
an advantage were being taken of the 
gullible public. As if a sort of “ green- 
goods game’”’ were being played on art 
patrons, and they were hypnotized into 





A Pastorale. 


From the painting by Rhoda Holmes Nicholls. 


tors disagree,” etc. The word itself 
gives a clew toa part of its meaning. 
It refers to hasty impressions, and 
should strictly confine the school toa 
certain sketchiness of treatment. In 
this a great vividness and forcefulness 
is possible with a pleasing effect of 
careless haste. But when these dauby 
first-draughts are hung up by the gal- 
lery-full, and pointed to by their auth- 


accepting wads of verdant wrapping- 
paper for currency of the realm. 

It is true that broken wax-models by 
Michelangelo, hasty cartoons by Ra- 
phael, first draughts of stories by Dick- 
ens, and the like, have a great charm 
for admirers of those masters and a 
high value for students of their meth- 
ods. But if contemporary playwrights 
should stop at blessing the public with 
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rude scenarios of their dramas, and 
poets should insist on carrying their 
sonnets no farther than their prose- 
outlines, and musicians should issue 
only the figured bass of their sympho- 
nies, we should all be at exactly the 
chaos that now sets painting giddy ; 
for here there is a deification of the 
sketch as the ultimate perfection, cru- 
dity is hailed as strength, laborious ec- 
centricity is crowned as individuality, 
and a jumble of paints fairly squirted 
over the canvas helter-skelter is glori- 
fied as a keen insight into tones, brok- 
en lights, values, and other terms much 
used and more abused. 

When these zealous Impressionists 
have attained to a height of fame and 





Girl in Red. 


From the painting by C. Hobart Strickland. 
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importance where their roughest 
sketches shall be of biographical in- 
terest and technical use, these half- 
clothed canvases they now hang on 
the line will be fine things to study. 
But, for the present, their better place 
is in the studios of their creators, 
where they should serve only as memo- 
randa and plans for pictures to be 
worked over with due finish, and due 
self-respect, not to say due Nature- 
respect. 

How does the Impressionist work ? 
He sits him on his sketching - stool, 
say, in some autumn-haunted forest 
nook, and proceeds to look about him. 
He has an impression that the light 
sifting through the rich foliage throws 
a thin veil of pur- 
ple over the green 
grass, the hurrying 
brook, and the gray 
rocks. Does he mix 
a little purple with 
the other colors on 
his palette? No! 
Does he spread the 
faintest overlay of 
it over the scene 
on his canvas? No! 
He reaches franti- 
cally for his tube 
of lavender—he al- 
ways Carries an ex- 
tra supply of this 
pigment — empties 
it on his palette 
and fairly smears 
it across his star- 
tled canvas. For 
this delicate work 
he uses either his 
thumb or his coars- 
est brush, and his 
impasto is fairly 
criminal. 

If he adds the 
figure of a hand- 
some woman— 
though Impres- 
sionists do not 
usually stoop to a 
captious criticism 
of their models’ 
beauty—his sharp 
eyes do not fail to 
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note that her white, 
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faint- veined skin 
reflects the tinge of 
her hair, the gold- 
en sunlight, the vi- 
olet leaf-hues, the 
tints of her hat, her 
ribbons, and her 
parasol; or that 
her white gown is 
the playground of 
any number of tim- 
id, shimmering col- 
ors. But, while Na- 
ture subdues and 
blends this multi- 
tude till only a 
trained eye can 
distinguish their 
individualities, the 
Impressionist sep- 
arates, dissects, 
and magnifies, till 
all the minor ef- 
fects take on an 
actual preponder- 
ance over the ma- 
jor. The girl’s fair 
flesh breaks out into some horrible, un- 
named, party-colored rash; it is a perfect 
hospital for purple blotches spangled 
with an innumerable galaxy of minute 
freckles, red, yellow, and green. Her 
modest gown, too, is transformed into 
an almost audible sample of all possi- 
ble dye-stuffs. Verily, with the Impres- 
sionist and his colors, the first shall be 
last, and the last first. While it is 
true that pictures which look like a 
comedy of purple errors near at hand 
are mellowed into some show of rea- 
son from an enchanting distance, this 
characteristic fails to develop any per- 
ceptible advantages or effects that can- 
not be gained by canvases permitting 
the beholder to be in the same town- 
ship. But, to speak Irish again, some 
of the specimens of Impressionistic 
craft would look still better behind a 
tree. 

The undigested, blotchy effect of an 
Impressionistic canvas is further height- 
ened by a futile attempt on the part of 
followers of the arch - impressionist, 
Monet, to practise a little pseudo-sci- 
ence. Knowing that a prism breaks 








The Chess Players. 


From the painting by Ignaz M. Gaugengigl. 


white light up into a whole spectrum- 
full of hues, and that all colors, except 
primary, are due to a commingling of 
other tints, they try to work back to 
nature, and construct tones in what 
they suppose is the same way. To get 
a reddish-green effect, the Impression- 
ist lays on a coat of green, and then 
laboriously stripes it over with a lattice- 
work of red. He calls this “ hatching,” 
but the bad egg naturally results in a 
clumsy fowl. Nature mixes her colors 
in the infinitely susceptible liquid ether ; 
the artist, forsooth, would try to make 
a splash of green shine through an 
opaque blotch of red! Fine feathers 
do not make fine birds. No more do 
pretty theories always hatch pretty re- 
sults, 

Laborious as this process of “ hatch- 
ing” is, its effect is just as sketchy as 
the more careless and splashy treat- 
ment. In fact the Impressionistic 


school has brought only one evil worse 
than its fallacious encouragement of a 
lazy neglect of high finish, scorn of im- 
portant detail and a general shirking 
of that loving polish ad unguem without 
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which former geniuses would not give 
with their work to the world. Our 
end-of-the-century civilization is al- 
ready too nervous, too hasty, and too 
impatient for sharp spices and electric 
sensations. 

The greater crime of Impressionism 
is its murderof Meaning in art. Along 
with neglect for studious composition 
and graceful draughtsmanship, it has 
dealt a hard blow at all effort after 
happy expression of character and 
emotion, drama, and majesty in studies 
of humanity, and all effort after rapt- 
urous sympathy with the poetry, 
moods, and omens of nature. It exalts 
color above outline or intention, indi- 
viduality, truth, or human interest. 
And such color! Discarding the great 
canon that the highest art lies in the 
concealment of art, it inculcates as the 
end of painting, a frantic strife after 
cleverness of technic; so unrestrained 
has this slap-dash dravado become that 
it amounts fairly to impudence — an 
undignified conceited watch-word of 
“ We are not afraid of anything!” 

When an art concerns itself mainly 
with technic, decadence has set in. A 
reaction, however, is imminent, and 
popular interest is already waning. 
Even the much-contemned vox populi is 
of some value in predictions, and there 
is surely some meaning in the marked 
decrease of attendance at this year’s 
Society exhibit, and the sale of only 
two pictures out of three hundred. 
The unimpressionistic Academy, how- 
ever, was excellently attended, and sold 
at least twenty of its wares. 

But as there is no unmixed good in 
this world, so is there no unmixed evil, 
and it must not be supposed that my 
impression of Impressions would deny 
them all virtue. The school has taught 
a better understanding of the true 
brilliance of Nature, the real complex- 
ity of seemingly bald tones of color, 
and a Parsee-like worship of the be- 
nevolent richness of full sunlight. In- 
deed many of its disciples prefer to be 
called Luminarists. Yet time will sure- 


ly prove that the present haughty ex- 
cess of the school is a usurpation of 
rights its limited message will not 
warrant. 


And time will surely reject 
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the riotous license of novelty-mad imi- 
tators who robe a crazy-quilt-skinned 
humanity in Joseph’s- coats and set 
them sweltering in seasick landscapes. 
These canvases that seem to contain 
the residue of nothing more exalting 
than gaudy omelettes, fearfully and 
wonderfully tinted—these surely can 
excite only the merriment of future 
generations. 

Among the less rabidly Impressionis- 
tic pictures exhibited this year were 
several that show restrained technic 
and sincere effort after beauty, truth, 
and power, the three Graces of paint- 
ing. 

For a picture that frankly aims to 
be nothing more than a study in ar- 
rangement and a happy color-scheme 
William M. Chase’s “Social Call,” 
deserves its award of the Shaw Fund 
of $1,500. It is as warm and cheery 
as a fireplace. It is almost equalled 
by a companion-piece, “My Home at 
Shinnecock.” 

The Nude has suffered greatly at the 
hands of the Impressionists, and the 
human form divine is either neglected 
entirely or so viciously maltreated that 
a picture as quiet and reverent as 
Joseph De Camp’s “ Girl with a Globe 
of Fishes,” is refreshing and inspiring. 
The quiet, yet not cold flesh, and the 
dark hair of the flower-poised head, find 
a glowing contrast in the brilliant fish 
and resplendent globe. W. Day Street- 
or’s nude “Study” of an undeveloped 
Italian girl staring straight out of the 
canvas has a certain fascination of vigor. 
Will H. Low’s nymph at “ The Spring” 
is also an interesting nude, though the 
girl lacks the ethereal look of a mystic 
wood-deity. The setting of the figure 
is remarkably rich in color, however. 
Herbert Denman’s ‘“ Nymphs and 
Swans” is one of the best things ex- 
hibited. The women are stately and 
graceful, and the warmth of the flesh, 
half-shadowed, is richly heightened by 
the cool tone of the landscape and the 
white swans they pelt with flowers. 
Kenyon Cox has a strong and deftly 
arranged “Temptation of Saint An- 
thony.” 

Something nevel in “pictures that 
tell a story ” is Ignaz M. Gaugengigl’s 
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“ Rescue.” A satyr has caught a mer- 
maid in his net, and while she strug- 
gles in its meshes, he writhes in the 
desperate clutches of a merman who 
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weird charm. A very small canvas, 
“The Chess - Players,” treated with 
Meissonier-like detail and finish, shows 
the artist’s versatility. 





A Study. 
From the painting by W. Day Streetor. 


has flung himself on land and is slowly 
dragging the satyr into the sea. It is 
hard to say whether the smallness of 
the figures in the large landscapes adds 
to the dramatic effect or detracts from 
it, but the sullen sky, the bleak cliffs, 
and the boiling water certainly sur- 
round the uncouth wrestlers with a 


H. O. Walker’s “ Enchanted Wood ” 
is a cool but graceful study of na- 
ked childhood. One of the two lost 
children has evidently posed for an- 
other picture of the artist, a prize- 
winner at the Academy. Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls contributes a rather 
esthetic and chalky “ Pastorale,” 
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From the painting by Ignaz M. Gaugengigl. 
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marked by considerable idyllic feeling. 
Moore-Smith’s “ Speak” is a happy in- 
spiration brightly treated. Mary L. 
Macomber’s “Song of Solomon” is a 
good piece of ecclesiastical painting, 
and aclever study in whites. Among 
the best portraits are C. Hobart Strick- 
land’s vivacious “Girl in Red” and 
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William Thorne’s stately “ Woman in 
Yellow.” Mr. Thorne’s Japaneseish 
“ Panel” is a most graceful bit of 
cool blue lit up by red flowers. Mary 
Brewster Hazelton’s “ Margaret” is a 
more than usually tender bit of Im- 
pressionism, and Albert Herter’s mas- 
terly works deserve the highest praise. 
Rupert Hughes. 


The Enchanted Wood. 


From the painting by H. O. Walker. 











A LITTLE 


HE nursery was quiet. ‘The 
moonlight fell upon the rocking- 
horse and the train of cars. ‘The 

elephant, his gray cotton legs falling 
limply, lay on his back on the floor. 
The honeysuckle at the window trem- 
bled as the breeze crept through its 
blossoms and stole their fragrance. 

The baby slept. Once he stirred 
and flung out his arms, the palms of 
his hands upwards and curved like 
rose-leaves. His curly head, moist 
with the heat, sank deeply in the pil- 
low. 

Out of the shadows glided a little 
figure. The moonlight shone through 
the white form and the beautiful child- 
face. The little spirit passed around 
the room as if in search of something. 
It looked up into the glass eyes of the 
rocking-horse. It bent down and ex- 
amined the elephant. At last it went 
over to the baby and crept into the 
cradle with him. It was as if a ray of 
the moonlight had fallen across the 
baby’s face. He drew in his lip with a 
quivering breath and turned restlessly. 
The little spirit laid its hand over that 
of the baby. The pink palm and curled- 
up fingers shone through the tiny white 
hand. 

A woman entered the room. Her 
light evening dress wafted a delicate 
perfume. She bent over the cradle, 
and lifting the baby in her arms, turned 
the pillow so that the cool side was 
uppermost. The baby gave a sleepy 
gurgle of contentment as she laid him 
down, kissing him softly. 

She turned and went over to the 
window, and breaking off a spray of 
the honeysuckle, fastened it in her 
dress. There dawned in her face the 
wistfulness of a past grief. She stood 
silently. Suddenly she knelt down and 
bowed her head upon herarms. “It 
can never be quite the same again,” 
she said. “I try to forget, but I can- 
not. Sometimes I wake in the night 


and think I hear him crying for me.” 
She raised her face to the serene sky. 
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“He was so little,” she said. The little 
spirit stood beside her. It laid its 
head above her heart and touched her 
face with its hands. She felt the cool 
breeze upon her cheek, like a caress, 
and the moonlight shone like a gleam 
of hope upon her breast. 

“And yet,” she said, “I feel com- 
forted sometimes, as if he were quite 
safe.” 

The little spirit laughed. The hon- 
eysuckle at her breast quivered in the 
light. She smiled, although her eyes 
were wet with tears, and touched the 
blossoms tenderly as one might touch 
a child. She rose and bent once more 
over the baby. 

“ Mamma’s little boy,” she murmured, 
“mamma’s little boy.” 

The little spirit stood watching. 
Then it moved nearer, with tiny hands 
extended. Itsface was like astar. “I 
am here,” it whispered, and thrilled with 
joy. 

But she did not speak. 

“T am here,” whispered the 
spirit again. 

And yet she did not reply. 

It drew closer and touched her dress. 

“T must move the baby out of the 
moonlight,” she said, and pushed the 
cradle back. 

Long after she had gone, even after 
the moon had withdrawn its rays, the 
little spirit sat by the baby’s pillow. At 
last it crept down, and passing like a 
gleam of silver light in the darkness, 
went over to the rocking-horse. 

“She kissed him !”’ it whispered, “she 
kissed him!” 

The rocking-horse nodded his head 
in the breeze. After a while the little 
spirit spoke again. “ Perhaps she did 
not see me.” It folded its hands pa- 
tiently. “TI will wait,” it said. On its 
face dawned a smile of marvellous 
sweetness. 

Day after day, night after night the 
little spirit returned. And the radiance 
of its smile was such, and the touch of 
its hands so tender that wheresoever it 
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passed, there fella great peacefulness. 
In the daytime it would follow the baby’s 
mother. Evenings when she sat sing- 
ing the baby to sleep the little spirit 
would sit humbly upon the floor at her 
feet. When the sun shone, it would lay 
its hands upon her hair until it appeared, 
as it were, a crown of glory above the 
sweet face. The baby would laugh and 
strive to pull down her hair with his 
hands. “Ze dea’ pitty mamma,” he 
would coo, “ze pitty mamma.” She 
would laugh also, throwing her head 
back, and away from his eager hands. 
Sometimes the two would sing together, 
her voice tenderand low, and the baby’s 
rising shrilland sweet. The little spirit 
would hover near by, listening. But 
once it crept away with hands clasped 
above its little still ghostly heart, until 
it stood out of doors. Overhead was 
the blue sky ; the air was golden with 
the glad sunlight, anda bird on a sway- 
ing bough kept singing, singing. 
Through the window came the sound 
of the baby’s laughter. Lighter than 
even the thistledown in the meadow, 
swaying like a frail white flower in the 
breeze, stood the little spirit. The blue 
sky seemed far, far away. It put out 
its hands pitifully. It felt all alone in 
the world—did this little spirit. “ But 
I will wait,” it whispered with patient 
face uplifted. ‘Some time she will re- 
member.” 

Once the baby’s mother bent over a 
rose. The sunlight shining upon the 
crimson petals reflected the pink glow 
onher face. Asshe put her head down, 
the little spirit raised itself and kissed 
her mouth. The perfume of the rose 
across her lips was like a living breath. 
One afternoon she sat in the arbor 
sewing a lace ruffle on a dress of the 
baby’s. The sunlight sifted through 
the bright green leaves of the grape- 
vine upon her white hand and glancing 
needle. The baby was out in the yard. 
The hollyhocks stood guard over him, 
nodding their pink and white, crimson 
and purple heads proudly. A dragon- 
fly circled above them. ‘Two white but- 
terflies floated across the blue sky. The 
bees and grasshoppers murmured with 
delight over the drowsy fragrant air. 
The baby sat filling the lap of his white 
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apron with clover blossoms. The sun 
shone upon his golden head and kissed 
the busy hands brown. He sang to 
himself in his tiny, shrill, sweet voice. 
“ Baby,” called his mother, “don’t sit 
there inthe hot sun. Come tomamma, 
dear.” 

“Ess’m, me’s tummin’ wight off.” 
He rose. The clover heads fell in a 
heap of red and white on the grass. 

“ Me’s hung’y,” he said, standing be- 
fore hismother. His feet were planted 
far apart and his hands clasped behind 
him. His tangled curls fell around his 
pink face and blue eyes. On the front 
of his apron were great grass stains. 
One stocking had fallen below the 
dimpled knee. ‘Oh, what a looking 
baby,” laughed his mother. 

“Me’s hung’y,” he repeated. 

“Well, wait a minute, dear,” she an- 
swered. 

She went into the house and brought 
out a cup of milk anda cookie. He sat 
down on the walk grasping the mug 
firmly with both hands. He drank with 
gurgles of satisfaction, tipping his head 
back to get the last drops. Some of 
the milk trickled down his chin upon his 
apron. 

“Is it good, dear ?” asked his moth- 
er, rocking to and fro, forgetful of her 
sewing. She watched some _ white 
clouds forming in the horizon. The 
little spirit moved nearer her. But she 
did not hear the gentle steps. Her 
face grew wistful at last. She sighed. 

“Baby,” she said, “come here and 
mamma will tell you a story.” She 
lifted him up in her lap. The little 
spirit sat in the sunlight at her feet. 
But she saw only the clover nodding in 
the breeze. 

“Me want sto’y now,” cried the baby. 
“Uncet zere was a great big tat an’ 
zen zere was a ‘itty bitty mouse, an’ 
ze ; 





“No,” interrupted his mother, “this 
is a story about a littie boy.” 

“ Once,” she continued, softly, “there 
was a baby and its mother loved it and 
used to lie awake nights thinking of it. 
When she felt the little head turn upon 
her breast, or the tiny fingers close 
upon her own, she would turn her face 
aside, that others might not see the 
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gladness there. She would plan his 
future and dream what a strong and 
beautiful man he would become. But 
at last they told her that he would 
never grow to manhood, but would al- 
ways be deformed and weak, and x 

A tear fell on the baby’s face. He 
put up his hand and stroked his moth- 
er’s cheek. “Ze dea’ pitty mamma,” 
he said. “Ze poo’ mamma to c’y!” 

The little spirit crept up into her 
arms. “And when the baby was four 
years old he died. They all said it was 
better so.” She paused. When she 
spoke again it was as if she were talk- 
ing to someone far older and wiser 
than the baby, someone who would un- 
derstand. ‘He was so little,” she said. 
“He was always clinging to me. He 
was so light and small that I could hold 
him on just one arm and never become 
tired. If I left him even for a short 
time, he would cry softly to himself as 
if he were grieving at heart. Once he 
was frightened and called to me, a lit- 
tle tremulous cry. He never laughed, 
nor played, nor grew strong as other 
children do. He never laughed, not 
even once—my baby! It hurt me so. 
I used to kneel down in front of him 
and try to play and make him laugh. 
But he would only smile in a troubled 
way as if he were trying to compre- 
hend and could not, and then he would 
put out his arms to me and hide his 
face in my neck. I wake in the night 
and listen for his little uncertain foot- 
steps. I think I hear him crying for 
me. And now——” 

“Zere does a butterf’y,” cried the 
baby, “ me do det him fo’ oo.” 

But his mother held him_ back. 
“Mamma wishes you to hear about 
this now,” she said, “for this baby, 
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dear, was your little brother who died 
before you were born. I want you to 
know this so that you may love him 
and think of him always. When you 
become a man you will be tender to all 
little children for his sake. Perhaps 
you will realize some day, dear, why it 
is that because you were beautiful and 
wise and strong and would grow away 
from mother into manhood, and need 
her no longer, then you will understand 
why she should love not better but 
more tenderly that little brother, be- 
cause he was small and weak and need- 
ed her. You will grow away from me, 
but he will always be my baby.” 

The baby’s lips quivered. “Me is 
‘oor baby, too,” he cried, “isn’t me?” 

But she did not hear him. Her eyes, 
dark with tears, seemed to be gazing 
far beyond the blue horizon. Closer 
and closer to her clung the little spirit, 
kissing her tears away, whispering lov- 
ing words. She felt the sunbeam dry 
the tears upon her face. The warm 
breeze full of summer melody mur- 
mured in her ear. 

“ Sometimes,” she said, “I feel hap- 
pier, as if I shall one day see him again, 
and hold him in my arms. He was so 
little. He needed me so. I cannot 
think that he is dead.” ‘The little 
spirit lay on her breast, quivering with 
an infinite joy. “I am not dead,” it 
whispered, “as long as you love me, I 
can never die.” 

But the baby drew away. He pushed 
his little hands against the sunbeam 
lying across his mother’s breast. His 
blue eyes looked into hers with a won- 
derful wisdom. For did he not know 
better, ah! far better than anyone, that 
between his mother’s heart and his 
there lay a gentle little ghost ? 
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WOMEN IN THE LYCEUM. 


ACTS of seeming insignificance at 
the time they occur often indicate 
better the rapidity with which the 

world advances than any long and 
studied description. It seems strange 
to a person of the present generation 
that not until after 1820 was gram- 
mar made a study for American girls, 
and that of the first women who graced 
the lecture platform several are still 
alive to-day. At the present time, the 
women who are stars of the lyceum are 
to be numbered by hundreds, and the 
college alumnez of the land, by tens of 
thousands. It is hard to get any exact 
figures, but upon the lists of the great 
Lyceum bureaus there are over five 
hundred women registered, while the 
graduates of the three hundred col- 
leges, seminaries, and other institutions 
of learning, where women receive the 
highest education, are over a hundred 
thousand in number. 

Fifty years ago both the woman who 
spoke in public and the woman who 
listened to the speech were maligned 
and villified. They were characterized 
as “strong-minded,” “ blue stockings,” 
“visionaries,” “ unsexed,” “ atheists,” 
“unscriptural,” “ revolutionaries,” and 


a score of other horrible things. The 
press and the pulpit, as well as Mrs. 
Grundy, made war upon them to the 
knife. Society believed in Dr. John- 
son’s brutal remark : “Sir, it is with a 
woman speaking as it is with a dog 
dancing ; the wonder is not that he 
dances ill, but that he dances at all.” 

It would be futile to ascribe the 
change to any one person or set of per- 
sons. It was engendered by the spirit 
of the age. As in the creation of all 
other movements in history, the start- 
ers were enthusiasts who in the early 
part of our era would have been mar- 
tyrs. They were called into being and 
into activity by the moral wave direct- 
ed against the evils of the time. In 
the eyes of these zealous lovers of the 
right, the chief evils to be fought were 
slavery and the legal condition of their 
sex, 

The establishment of organized fe- 
male effort against slavery in this 
country, simply followed a similar step 
among the women of Great Britain. 
The organized effort in favor of an ad- 
vancement of woman rose from the ex- 
igencies which prevailed at that period. 
It may be questioned if at the first the 
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woman who entered the contest had 
any idea beyond the abolition of the 
common law rules in regard to woman, 
and the substitution therefor of the 
wiser laws of the later Roman jurispru- 
dence. Nevertheless, their action soon 
proved the great power a woman could 
be upon the lecture platform, 
while on the other hand it 
was soon perceived that the 
logical outcome of woman’s 
emancipation from legal fet- 
ters was an absolute legal and 
political equality with man. 
Thus as far back as 1835, the 
steps were taken which, sixty 
years afterward, were to make 
woman suffrage a national 
question, and were to open a 
broad and high calling for 
women of ability and elo- 
quence. These pioneers made 
more than an_ impression. 
They were, in fact, more than 
a nine day’s wonder. Peo- 
ple came to hear them as 
they go to museums and to 
menageries. They went away 
astounded at the power and 
brilliancy of the speakers. 
They made notes of it in 
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their diaries, the same as they 
jotted down fires, executions, 
and battles. This state of 
affairs lasted several years 
when politicians and keen 
observers noticed the growth 
of the lecturer’s influence and 
their effect upon the general 
public. Conservatism natu- 
rally took the alarm and ex- 
pressed itself first by ridicule, 
then by opposition, insult, 
and denunciation. It is an 
unpleasant thing to relate, 
but at times the people re- 
sorted to brute force and 
mob violence. Women were 
hooted, pelted with mud, and 
even stoned. Lectures and 
meetings were broken up, 
and cringing editors and un- 
manly police officials justi- 
fied the outrage. “ Truth 
crushed to earth will rise 
again,” and no conservatism, 
no matter how strong, can ever perma- 
nently hold motionless the wheels of 
progress. In spite of the fierce antag- 
onism and the attempted ostracism, 
the movement progressed and extend- 
ed. In the latter part of the sixties, 
a successful woman-lecturer was on a 
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par with a man, and was admitted to 
her full place in intellectual and liter- 
ary circles. 

To-day, there are lecturers of all 
possible kinds in every part of the 
country. They do a wonderful and 
beneficent work in the education of the 
American people, and more especially 
in supplementing the training derived 
in schools and in bringing education 
down to date with those who have been 
too busy to pursue their studies after 
graduating from some scholastic insti- 
tution. 

The lecturers and their topics afford 
the means of determining the varied 
tastes of American women. A talented 
speaker might have a superb address 
upon any topic, but if the latter does 
not appeal, the lecture itself is almost 
certain of being a failure. If it does 
not succeed after two or three trials 
the lecturer gives it up. In this neg- 
ative way we find that the educated, 
thinking woman takes but little inter- 
est in warfare, navies, technical science, 
theoretical mathematics, and in general 
subjects involving abstract thought, 
personalities, sensationalism, morbid- 
ity, or anything producing, or tending 
to produce, pain. This is extremely 
well illustrated by the subject of vivi- 
section. A large number of women— 
several thousands, in fact, are opposed 
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to this practice. ‘Two of their leaders 
are very fine speakers, Mrs. Caroline E. 
White and Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, yet 
their addresses on the subject have 
never brought so many converts to 
their side as personal work. The sub- 
jects which are the most popular may 
be classified as political, religious, edu- 
cational, and reformatory. Of the 
first class we have lecturers upon polit- 
ical economy, political science, party 
politics, legislative reform, electoral 
reform, co-operation, co - operative 
colonization, socialism, law, and juris- 
prudence ; in the religious field upon 
home and foreign missions, on com- 
parative religion, Buddhism, Brahmin- 
ism, and the ancient worship of Egypt. 
The educational class is still larger, 
and includes art, applied and technical ; 
architecture, astronomy, ornithology, 
chemistry, cooking, entomology, bota- 
ny, horticulture and floriculture, music, 
metaphysics, psychology, poetry—Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Irish, American, German, 
French, Italian, Swedish, Greek, Roman 
and Sanscrit; the drama— English, 
French, German, and Greek ; fiction, 
literature in general ; colonial history ; 
American, Medieval, and Greek and 
Roman history. Under reformatory 
topics, we have charities, industrial 
schools, tenement-house reform and 


corrections, and beyond these are mis- 
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cellaneous subjects such as Egypt, In- 
dia, China, Japan, Ancient Mexico, and 
other countries. 

On all of these topics there are from 
three to twenty well qualified public in- 
structors. The lectures range between 
one and two hours in length, and the 
lecturers as aclass are women in the 
prime of life; college graduates who 
have travelled, read and studied, and 
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before large audiences. One of her 
finest efforts was entitled “The Eco- 
nomic Value of Woman to the State,” 
and beyond its great rhetorical beauty 
and value it was a remarkable collec- 
tion of statistics on the subject which 
had never before been put together. 
The lecture was of such excellence 
that it was delivered before the State 
Assembly, and was printed in the pro- 
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who generally have made a special study 
of the subjects upon which they treat. 
It would be impossible to even name all 
the women who have made a reputa- 
tion in this calling. The list with 
necessary comments would fill a large 
volume, and all that can be done is to 
select a few representing the various 
fields of thought and work. 

Of the many prominent ones, a cap- 
ital example is Miss Harriet Keyser, 
of New York. She isa woman of great 
ability who has made a special study of 
political and economical subjects for 
many years, and who lectures regularly 


ceedings at the time. This brings up 
the curious fact that but few of the 
women lecturers have ever published 
their addresses in book form. Men are 
just the opposite, and seldom make a 
speech of any value but that they put 
it in type for preservation and for ref- 
erence. This sin of omission is greatly 
to be regretted. I recall, for exam- 
ple, the marvellous lectures by Miss 
Charlotte Hawes, of Boston, upon 
music, and those of Mrs. Mary H. Flint 
upon architecture. The former were 
entirely out of the beaten path; one 
was upon bells and belfries, chimes and 
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bell music, and gave a succinct history 
of the subject from the earliest times, 
along with illustrative music ranging 
from the simplest bob major to the 
greatest compositions by the Italian 
masters ; a second was upon ancient 
and classic music; and a third upon 
the music of birds, and the musical ele- 
ment of natural life. Such work could 
not be obtained in any book, or even 
in any ordinary library. Put together 
in book form it would be invaluable to 
the musician and the general student. 
Mrs. Flint’s lectures brought archi- 
tecture down to date. The latest 
discoveries in the East, the newly 
found and explored ruins of both 
the Old World and the New; the 
newest creations of modern archi- 
tects were all ably handled and 
brought together in compact, con- 
cise form. Her full course of talks 
would make a hand-book of remark- 
able value to the reading public. 

Many of the lecturers are of so 
high a class that they appeal to spe- 
cial publics of their own, rather than 
to general society. In this class of 
talented women come those who 
lecture before teachers, who are 
called upon to deliver special courses 
before colleges, who are consulted 
as experts. Taking them as a class 
they are marked by intellectuality 
rather than by mere forensic attrac- 
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tiveness. They are nearly all en- 
thusiasts in their own callings, and 
exert a profound and widespread in- 
terest. Five distinguished women 
may be cited as representatives of 
this type. These are Madam Eva 
Alberti,’ the President of the New 
York College of Expression; Profes- 
sor Mary Williams, Professor An- 
geline Brooks, Miss Mary Proctor, 
and Professor Cornelia C. Bedford, 
the President of the New York So- 
ciety of Teachers of Cookery. Mad- 
am Alberti is so versatile and ac- 
complished that it is difficult to re- 
strict her to any one class. In her 
college, which is a post-graduate in- 
stitution, she devotes the most time 
to philosophy, psychology, pedagogy, 
and the art and science of physical 
culture, in ail of which fields she is 
a recognized authority. Professor 
Brooks is the. great master of Kin- 
dergarten science. Professor Williams 
makes a specialty of woman’s educa- 
tion and the education of women’s 
educators. Miss Proctor is the dis- 
tinguished daughter of the famous 
astronomer, Richard A. Proctor, and 
inherits much of his matchless talent 
in making astronomic truths easy of 
grasp and popular to the public mind. 
Her lectures are successful, but are at 
their best when delivered before great 
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schools and academies where the stu- 
dents are more in touch with the sub- 
ject than are the individuals in the mis- 
cellaneous assembly. Professor Bedford 
departs from the lines taken by most 
of the lecturers on culinary subjects 
by introducing, in her masterly way, 
chemical, physiological, and hygienic 
truths and principles which give her 
work additional interest and greater 
instructive power. On this account, 
besides ordinary public speaking, she is 
frequently called upon to address great 
organizations, expositions, conventions, 
and collegiate classes. 

Physical culture and elocution are 
well represented all over the United 
States in the lecture field. Of these, 
three prominent ones are Lydia J. New- 
comb, of Michigan, who is the official 
lecturer on the subject before the Na- 
tional Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union ; Louise Preece, of Minnesota, 
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who is perhaps better known 
in the West than in the East, 
and Genevieve Stebbins, of 
New York. All of these are 
clever and accomplished 
women and very agreeable 
speakers. 

Greece has always had a 
strong fascination for Amer- 
ican women. <A number of 
talented members of the sex 
have made it a special study, 
and have done commenda- 
ble work in imparting their 
knowledge to others. EI- 
eanor Georgsen has given 
some splendid work on its 
arts; Mrs. Ida M. Rew has 
made a specialty of the cos- 
tumes, and has not only re- 
vived their knowledge at the 
present time, but has suc- 
cessfully modified them for 
modern use. Miss Grace 
Addison has made a special- 
ty of Greek dramas, and 
Madam Alberti and Mrs. 
Isabel Harris Birmingham, 
of their sacred dances. A 
series of lectures by this 
quartette would probably 
give a better idea of daily 
life in Athens, when at the 
zenith of its power, than a year’s study 
of a Greek dictionary and a grammar. 

The fine arts are represented by a 
splendid body of women writers, paint- 
ers, sculptors, designers, and engravers ; 
each one is inspired by a love of the 
subject, and displays an enthusiasm 
that never seems to diminish. Among 
the best-known lecturers on the sub- 
ject, are Madam Lena Louise Klep- 
pisch, Mrs. Isabel Hodgson, Frau 
Clara Ruge, and Miss Alice Donlevy. 
Madam Kleppisch has devoted many 
years to modern ‘painters and paint- 
ings, has a superb collection of photo- 
graphs of all the more important ones, 
and a remarkable fund of anecdote and 
incident respecting both the workers 
and their works. She has travelled 
through Europe several times, visiting 
the studios and galleries, and has util- 
ized the knowledge thus gained for her 
addresses. Mrs. Hodgson is equally 
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erudite, and is, besides, exceedingly elo- 
quent. She is very popular in New 
York, where she has scarcely any rival. 
Frau Ruge is a German scholar of high 
distinction who possesses the compre- 
hensive culture for which that country 
is famous. Great in the field of art, 
she is equally great in the field of 
music, literature, and history. Of Miss 
Donlevy, the famous artist, but little 
need be said. She is at the head of 
her profession in this country, enjoys 
the respect and admiration of both con- 
tinents, and is a tribunal upon applied, 
industrial, and technical art, beyond 
which lies no appeal. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, French history 
and literature find exponents in Miss 
Sarah Warren Keeler and Mrs. Isabel 
Witherspoon. Both are pleasant talk- 
ers on the platform, both are thorough- 
ly conversant with the fields of their 
intellectual work, and both enjoy great 
personal popularity. Three public 
speakers who add to high culture and 
many accomplishments great personal 
beauty and remarkable oratoric power, 
are Mrs. Mercedes Leigh, of New York, 
Miss Mary Haviland Sutton, of Chap- 
paqua, and Miss Mary C. Francis, of 
Gotham. They are all young, grace- 
ful, enthusiastic, and brilliant. Mrs. 
Leigh is seen at her best in the highest 
class of poetry, such as Shakespeare, 
Emerson, Goethe, and Omar Khayyam. 
Miss Sutton tends toward esthetic 
thought, and Miss Francis to the liter- 
ary spirit. It is a treat to hear Mrs. 
Leigh upon the “ Rubayyat,” Miss Sut- 
ton on “Beauty in Daily Life,” and 
Miss Francis upon the “‘ New Woman.” 
These three represent the incoming 
generation and show that there is no 
dearth of splendid material for the 
speakers of the coming twenty years. 

The field of literature is very well cov- 
ered by women lecturers. While all of 
them are possessed of the broadest lit- 
crary culture, yet either their own taste 
or the public fancy has identified nearly 
every one with some particular poet, 
playwright, school, or period. One of 
them said to me: “I would like very 
much to lecture upon the Lake school 
of poets. I love them, one and all, and 
I think I know their verses by heart ; yet, 


if I should, my audiences would feel in- 
dignant and regard themselves as hav- 
ing been defrauded.” ‘Thepublic seems 
to believe that it has a proprietary right 
over lecturers and others who appear 
before it. They forced Frank Mayo to 
play Davy Crockett ; Jo Jefferson, Rip 
Van Winkle ; and Ned Harrigan, the 
Fourth Ward Irish American, Thus 
Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson, although 
a finished Shakespearian scholar and 
a learned political economist, is best 
known by her magnificent lectures upon 
the Arthurian romances; Mrs. Sarah 
Cowell Le Moyne enjoys a national 
reputation, but it is as the exponent and 
student commentator and transcriber 
of Robert Browning; Mrs. Anna Ran- 
dall Diehl is associated in the public 
mind with Shakespeare and nothing 
else ; Mrs. Alexander Kohut, of New 
York, one of the superb leaders of the 
modern Jewish woman, by Semitic lit- 
erature, of which, as a matter of fact, she 
is a great master ; Mrs. John Sherwood, 
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the literary queen of New York, by her 
historical and literary papers. Miss Ida 
Benfey !s more favored in that she is 
connected with two great minds, Victor 
Hugo and George Eliot. Mrs. Erving 
Winslow is the synonym for the Ibsen 
novel and the Ibsen drama; Miss Lalla 
Morton is related always with the Lake 
poets, and Mrs. Mary L. Gaddess, of 
Baltimore, with the Elizabethan drama. 
Nevertheless there is one advantage in 
this queer tendency of the public. 
It induces the lecturer to take spe- 
cial efforts with the favored topic 
and to develop it more thoroughly 
and symmetrically than might be the 
case if they used a larger repertory. 
Mrs. Richardson’s studies, for ex- 
ample, of the Arthurian romance 
epoch cover such minute details as 
Walter Map, Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
Mallory, More, Brown Tennyson, 
Lytton, Morris and Bulfinch, Welsh 
poets, British bards and French 
trouvéeres, making her lecture a 
perfect monument of literary learn- 
ing. It is likewise with Mrs. Le 
Moyne. She can tell where each 
poem of Browning’s was written, 
what book, place, incident, or char- 
acter is suggested by or any allusion 
in any one of Browning’s poems. It 
is simply an illustration of that law 
of social development whereby any 
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and every general class tends to dif- 
ferentiate and break up into special- 
ists. Unconsciously these great lect- 
urers become literary specialists, 
sometimes even against their will. 

A lecturer who belongs to no 
class, but is a class unto herself, is 
Madam Hanna Korany, of New York. 
She comes from Syria, in Asia Minor, 
where she was born and raised. She 
came to this country the first time 
as a delegate to the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. Here her oriental beauty 
and eloquence, exquisite manners 
and remarkable knowledge soon at- 
tracted attention and made her fa- 
mous. At the’ suggestion of the 
new-found friends she tried the lect- 
ure platform, and won an immediate 
and gratifying success. Her experi- 
ence has been so pleasant in this 
country that she has determined to 

make it her home. As might be im- 
agined, her addresses refer to the East 
and are full of interesting matter per- 
taining to Syria, modern and ancient, 
the Holy Land, Turkey, Persia, Arabia, 
and Egypt—a part of the world which 
has been of unspeakable importance 
in the history of the human race. Le- 
gendary lore finds two capable spokes- 
women in Mrs. Mary H. Peabody and 
Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler. Professor 
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Peabody has made a study of myths, 
fairy tales, and legends upon a scientific 
basis, following out the methods of 
Grimm, Max Miller, Whitney, and other 
great philologists. Her lectures are 
scientific without being pedantic, and 
are marvels of industry and research. 
Mrs. Wheeler approaches the subject 
from the literary, rather than the scien- 
tific, point of view, and aims to interest 
and amuse rather than instruct and edify 
her hearers. Both have done consider- 
able literary work, particularly Mrs. 
Wheeler, who has built up an enviable 
reputation as an eminent all-round 
writer and brilliant poet. ; 

Miss Jane Meade Welch, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., came into popularity first as a 
writer and then as a lecturer upon 
American history and literature. She 
began her work in her native city. It 
was of so high a character as to receive 
the highest praise of the press and pul- 
pit, and to make her name known in the 
great cities. She took advantage of 
invitations to address various societies 
and lyceums, from which she rose to 
the highest step in the profession by 
being appointed a special lecturer of 
many women’s colleges. Her work is 
neat, accurate, patriotic, and full of good 
humor and vitality. 

While law does not seem a very at- 
tractive field, it nevertheless has pro- 
duced some very able women lecturers. 
At least three have already attained 
distinction in this part of the country. 
Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, Miss Stanlietta 
Titus, and Miss Kate Hogan, the two 
latter belonging to New York and Mrs. 
Hood to Brooklyn. In their lecturing 
they have shown great tact and wisdom, 
avoiding all technical terms, explaining 
delicate and difficult points, using as ex- 
amples the questions which come up in 
the everyday life of private individuals. 
Utilizing the poetic, romantic, and dra- 
matic incidents which have occurred 
in every system of jurisprudence, they 
have succeeded in popularizing their 
subject so as to be deeply interesting, 
while it is instructive at the same time. 

All the three are graduates of the 
woman’s law school attached to the 
University of the City of New York. 

In the struggle for wealth, in the end- 
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less whirl of social gayety, and in the 
continuous uproar of dissipation which 
mark daily life, it is reassuring to find 
so large and well-trained an army in 





Mercedes Leigh. 


the cause of a greater intellectuality. 
It is doubly reassuring when we recall 
the fact that these women occupy the 
positions they hold by reason of the de- 
mand of hundreds of thousands of men 
and women, principally women, in every 
part of our great country, who see some- 
thing in life greater and better than 
wealth, frivolity, or pleasure. These 
lecturers indicate that a revolution has 
occurred in the present century such 
as our ancestors never dreamed of, and 
that the twentieth century will start 
upon the basis of a mental, moral, and 
spiritual plane, higher than any the 
world has yet known. ‘The schools and 
colleges, the newspapers and libraries, 
the books and pictures, are all signifi- 
cant of the fact. The lecturers and their 
audiences but serve to confirm this fact 
and extenuate it more sharply. As 
Americans we should be grateful to the 
great power which controls human phe- 
nomena for the progress already made, 
and for that greater and swifter prog- 
ress which we are now enjoying and 
will enjoy still more in years to come. 
Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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NE of the most important steps 
in educational matters in this 
country, in many years, was that 

taken on Washington’s Birthday, when 
a joint committee, representing the 
Astor Library, the Lenox Library, and 
the Tilden Trust Fund, agreed upon 
a plan for the consolidation of those 
three institutions into one great public 
library, to be known as “The New 
York Public Library, Astor, Lenox, and 
Tilden Foundations.” 

No little public interest is felt in the 
scheme, because the public library is 
destined to prove, in our country, one 
of the great educators of the public 
mind. Moral and intellectual light, 
like the rays of the sun, is all perva- 
sive. If it be diffused among one class 
of the community it will be felt by so- 
ciety in general. In a free republic 
like ours intellectual and moral culture 
is necessary, for it is at once the pillar 
and support of wise government and 
the guarantee of our national great- 
ness. Not only do public libraries ed- 
ucate and elevate the public mind, but 
they also preserve and perpetuate the 
intellectual wealth and literary gems 
of past ages. It is one of the hopeful 
and ennobling signs of the age and of 
this country that so many richly en- 
dowed institutions of learning light up 
the face of the earth, as the stars pierce 
the darkness of the night. The public 
library is a public benefaction, and 
through it, the founder, though dead, 
speaks. For he who founds a college, 
a university, or a free library, secures 
to himself “a more enviable and illus- 
trious immortality ” than the conqueror 
of states and empires. Mr. Frederick 
Saunders, librarian of the Astor Lib- 
rary, writing of that institution in the 
New England Magazine (April, 1890) 
quotes Thackeray as follows : “I have 
seen all sorts of domes, of Peter’s and 
Paul’s, Sophia and Pantheon, and have 
been struck by none so much as by the 
Catholic dome in Bloomsbury. What 


happiness for all, what generous kind- 
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ness for you and for me are here spread 
out! It seems to me we cannot sit 
down in that place without a heart full 
of grateful reverence. I own to have 
said my grace at the table and to have 
thanked Heaven for this, my English 
birthright, thus freely to partake of 
those bountiful books.” This he said, 
speaking of the British Museum Li- 
brary, where at one time he was a fre- 
quent visitor. ‘The same writer also 
quotes Charles Sumner: “I range 
daily in the alcoves of the Astor, more 
charming than a garden of Boccaccio 
and each hour a Decameron.” These 
enthusiastic utterances, though appar- 
ently extravagant, voice the sentiments 
of multitudes, nevertheless. 

John Jacob Astor, founder of the 
Astor Library, was born at Waldorf, 
Germany, July 17, 1763. His father 
was a peasant, and his early years were 
spent in labors on the farm. At the 
age of twenty he sailed to this coun- 
try. On the voyage he became ac- 
quainted with a fur trader, by whose 
advice he devoted himself to the same 
business. By energy, industry, and 
sound judgment he gradually enlarged - 
his schemes, did business in all the fur 
markets of the world and amassed an 
enormous fortune — the largest up to 
that time made by any American. He 
developed an extensive project for 
carrying ona gigantic fur trade from 
the Lakes to the Pacific Ocean, and 
thence by way of the Sandwich Islands 
to China and India. This necessitated 
the founding at the mouth of the: Co- 
lumbia River of a settlement which in 
his honor was named Astoria. The 
incidents of this undertaking furnished 
his friend Washington Irving with ma- 
terials for his well-known story by the 
same name. He made vast additions 
to his wealth by investments in lands 
in New York City. He made many 
charitable bequests in his will, among 
them a gift of $50,000 to the poor of 
his native village Waldorf. 

But the deed for which he is so 
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Exterior Front View, Astor Library. 


From a photograph by Robinson, New York. 


gratefully remembered by the Ameri- 
can people was the foundation and en- 
dowment by his last will of the Astor 
Library in New York City, for which 
he bequeathed the handsome sum of 
$400,000. Washington Irving, who af- 
terward became the first president, and 
J. C. Cogswell, the first librarian, influ- 
enced Mr. Astor to make a codicil to 
his will for this purpose. 

The present building was erected in 
1850-53 and opened to the public in 
1854. It is built of brown stone in the 


Byzantine style of architecture and 
fronts two hundred feet on Lafayette 
Place, running back one hundred feet 
in depth. 

In 1859 William B. Astor built the 
second hall, adding $550,000 to the es- 
tate of the institution, and in 1881 
John Jacob Astor, grandson of the 
founder, enriched the property by 
building the third hall, in uniformity 
with the first and enlarging it by a gift 
exceeding $800,000. 

The main entrance to the library is 
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through a richly frescoed Pompeian ves- 
tibule, adorned with white marble stat- 
uary (by a Florentine artist), of the 
great and wise men of Greece and 
Rome. In cases are rare specimens, 
books of hours, missals, early typog- 
raphy and marvels of printing. The 
South Hall is filled with books and 
documents devoted to the sciences and 
arts, and the North Hall, or Historical 
Hall, is devoted to history and philoso- 
phy. There are ninety alcoves in the 
building, arranged according to subject 
matter, for the convenience of students 
who may be admitted to this depart- 
ment with accredited letters of intro- 
duction. Those of the Historical Hall 
are so arranged that they represent dif- 
ferent nations and states, and so with 
all the various branches of industry 
and science; art and literature. The 
large halls are furnished with tables 
and chairs, and are freely accessible to 
the public. 


LIBRARY OF NEI YORK. 

The Astor Library is under ideal 
management, and the arrangement of 
books and classification of subjects are 
such that it isa delight to make use of 
its proffered advantages. “He gives 
twice who gives quickly,” for this rea- 
son the Astor Library is a bountiful 
giver. The New’ York Tribune is 
quoted as saying: “ The Astor is the 
one completely available working li- 
brary in the great city of New York, 
and is constantly used by the literary 
men of other cities as well as by her 
own residents. It is conducted on a 
scholarly plan, and with a _ notable 
helpfulness and courtesy on the part 
of officers and attendants. It is an in- 
stitution to which the literary guild 
owe profound gratitude.” In speaking 


of the characteristics of the Astor, the 
Librarian says: “ Although this library 
is inferior in its number of books toa 
few other American libraries, its value 
is to be estimated rather by the intrin- 





Hall of History and Philosophy, Astor Library. 
From a photograph by Robinson, New York, 
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Hall of Sciences and Arts, Astor Library. 


From a photograph by Robinson, New York. 


sic character of its collections than its 
numbers, since it seldom has any du- 
plicates, and its selections are con- 
trolled by a careful discrimination, its 
books being books of research rather 
than of entertainment.” It is not a 
lending or circulating library, its pur- 
pose being to serve the specialist and 
the scholar in their research, and as 
such it occupies an enviable place 
among the libraries of America. There 
are in it, according to the last annual 
report, 260,611 volumes, 8,294 volumes 
having been added last year. In 1894, 
78,901 persons visited the library as 
readers, making an increase of 9,903 
over the preceding year. The readers 
of last year used 218,050 books, which 
was Over 7,000 more books than were 
drawn the preceding year. The library 
has an endowment fund of $400,000 to 
provide for the purchase of books, 


which yields a yearly income of $19,- 
669.64, besides which it has $50,000 en- 
dowment, the proceeds of which go for 
trustees’ fees. 

The Lenox Library, located on Fifth 
Avenue between Seventieth and Sev- 
enty-first Streets, is a younger and 
smaller institution, but is celebrated as 
one of the literary curiosities of the 
world. It was founded by Mr. James 
Lenox, a rich merchant of New York, 
in 1870. James Lenox was born in 
1800 in the city of New York, and in- 
herited a large fortune from his father, 
who had come to this country several 
years before from Scotland. Mr. Len- 
ox was diligent in business, rather ret- 
icent, devoted to principles of justice, 
and an ardent lover of books. For 
more than half a century he was quietly 
gathering what he himself designated 
as a collection of manuscripts, pict- 
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Exterior View, Lonox Library. 


From a photograph by Robinson, New York. 


ures, books, engravings, maps, statuary, 
paintings, drawings, and other works of 
art, which, with the building now con- 
taining them, he presented as a free 
gift to the public. He also declared 
that no necessary sum of money would 
be withheld to complete the collection 
upon a scale commensurate with the 
intellectual wants of New York City. 
While hoarding up this collection Mr. 
Lenox would rarely ever permit any 
one to see them. At one time he re- 
fused Mr, Prescott, the historian, the 
privilege of seeing his newly acquired 
Mexican collection, saying he wished 
to make an example of him. And 
after all, by one cool, carefully pre- 
meditated stroke, he gave all his liter- 
ary treasures and gems to the world. 
He owned at one time the far-famed 
Lenox Farm, a tract of three hundred 
acres of land on Manhattan Island, 
now one of the wealthiest sections of 


New York City. The library stands 
on a block reserved in this tract of 
land. The building is of Lockport 
limestone and backed with iron, so that 
it is fire-proof. The style of architect- 
ure is an adaptation of new Greek, 
similar to that of the Paris School of 
Fine Arts. .The front of each wing is 
surmounted by a pediment, in one 
of which is carved the head of Apollo, 


‘and in the other the bust of Minerva. 


The upper floor is supported by three 
columns of Aberdeen granite. There 
are three floors in the main building 
and two in each of the wings above 
the basement. The building is 114 
feet deep by 200 feet front, in which 
are four reading-rooms or libraries, a 
gallery for paintings and another for 
sculpture. The value of the property 
is considerably over $2,000,000. ‘The 
people are admitted without ticket. 
The shelves are accessible to all who 
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wish to use the library without abus- 
ing the privilege. ‘The Lenox is noted 
among American libraries for special 
collections of rare books and manu- 
scripts, many of which were acquired 
by Mr. Lenox himself. Among Eng- 
lish Bibles there are about two thou- 
sand two hundred volumes, from the 
edition of 1535 to the present time, be- 
sides one thousand two hundred vol- 
umes in other languages, in which are 
selections of the earliest, rarest, and 
most noted books in more than one 
hundred different tongues, including 
the great Polyglots. Especially not- 
able is a copy of the Mazarine Bible 
printed by Guttenburg and Faust in 
1450, supposed to be the first com- 
plete book ever printed. Also a num- 
ber of copies of Eliot’s Indian Bible, 
the first ever published in America, 
which only one person now living can 
read, 

The Americana is also especially rich, 
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in which are five thousand volumes relat- 
ing entirely to the discovery and coloni- 
zation of America. Tothiscollection the 
valuable library of the late Hon. George 
Bancroft was recently added, which 
makes the Lenox particularly strong in 
the line of American history. Many 
rare and curious specimens of zmcunabula 
show the early arts of bookbinding, 
printing, and illuminating ; among them 
seven works from the famous Caxton 
Press, and the noted Bay Psalm Book 
from the Boston Press. The Lenox 
Library is none the less popular for its 
great collections of Elizabethan liter- 
ature. It contains 1,000 volumes of 
Shakespearean literature, 250 volumes 
of Milton’s works, some of them from 
Milton’s own library, besides 500 vol- 
umes of the earliest translations and 
editions of Bunyan’s works. The li- 
braries of music and French literature 
are also especially full and valuable. 

In the hall of statuary are two noble 


sea 


General Reading-:oom, First Floor, Lenox Library, 


From a photograph by Robinson, New York. 
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Reading-room, Second 


From a photograph by 


busts of Chalmers and Sir Walter Scott, 
by Steel ; Crawford’s “ Children in the 
Wood” and Spence’s “ Highland Mary,” 
all executed in Rome to order for Mr. 
Lenox. “Milton Dictating Paradise 
Lost” is one of the best examples of 
the Hungarian Munkacsy’s paintings. 

In the north wing on the upper floor 
is a rare collection of books, paintings, 
shells, minerals, etc., given by Mr. Rob- 
ert L. Stuart, and is known as the 
Stuart Gallery. It includes many of 
the works of Landseer, Turner, Ruys- 
dael, Bierstadt, Gainsborough, Peale, 
Stuart, and Reynolds. 

The Lenox Library contains about 
113,700 volumes, and has an endow- 
ment of $435,000. 

By his last will and testament the 
late Samuel J. Tilden desired to estab- 
lish a free reading-room and library in 
the city of New York through the 
agency of what is known as the Tilden 
Trust. Mr. Tilden died in August, 1886, 
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Floor, Lenox Library. 
Robinson, New York. 


leaving his will dated in April, 1884. 
His only surviving heirs were a sister, 
two nephews, and four nieces. After 
certain specific bequests had been made 
Mr. Tilden requested his trustees to take 
legal steps to incorporate an institu- 
tion to be known asthe Tilden Trust, 
with the above-named purpose in view. 
The trust was incorporated. But the 
will having been successfully contested 
the residue of the estate was not deemed 
sufficient to execute Mr. Tilden’s pur- 
poses, and therefore the $180,000 left in 
the treasury of the Tilden Trust was 
invested to grow. Mr. Tilden’s will is 
notorious for its uncertainty and lack 
of precision. Justice Brown, in deliver- 
ing the opinion of the Court of Appeals 
of New York, says: “ As the selection 
of the objects of the trust was dele- 
gated absolutely to the trustees, there 
is nO person or corporation who could 
demand any part of the estate, or main- 
tain an action to compel the trustees to 
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execute the power intheir favor. This 
is the fatal defect inthe will. The will 
of the trustees is made controlling and 
not the will of the testator. .‘As was 
said by the learned presiding justice of 
the General Term, the radical vice of 
the-entire provision seems to have 
arisen from the testator’s unwilling- 
ness to confer any enforceable rights 
upon any qualified person or body.’” 
Mr. Tilden gave to his trustees the un- 
controlled discretion of not only select- 
ing the charity but also the determina- 
tion of the extent of his bounty which 
should be devoted to such charity when 
selected by them. When it was known 
that the Tilden Trust had become de- 
pleted, through legal action, the execu- 
tors were approached by representa- 
tives of Columbia College with a view 
to uniting the trust to the college for 
library purposes. But this would not 
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carry out Mr. Tilden’s purpose, since it 
would become a college institution 
with concomitant restrictions. It was 
accordingly declined. 

The Legislature of New York has 
passed a bill legalizing the consolida- 
tion of these three institutions into one 
great library, which, when completed, 
will be one of the largest and best in 
the world. It will be under the joint 
control of twenty-one trustees, seven 
from each institution. The new li- 
brary will possess about 300,000 vol- 
umes ; for so different are the purposes 
and aims of the Astor and the Lenox 
that they have but few duplicates ; be- 
sides two and a half millions of dollars 
as a permanent book fund. The com- 
bined library properties is estimated 
to be worth $8,000,000. The site for 
the institution and the minor details 
and rules affecting the service of the 





Robert L. Stuart Gallery, Lenox Library. 


From a photograph by Robinson, New York. 
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library are as yet undetermined. So 
far as a reference library is concerned 
the funds and materials now at the 
command of the Public Library trus- 
tees are ample for the establishment of 
a creditable book-centre, but it is free- 
ly admitted that the wishes of the 
founders of this great institution will 
not be completely met without the 
maintenance of a free circulating li- 
brary, situated conveniently to the 
masses of the people. ‘This can be ac- 
complished in New York only by es- 
tablishing a number of circulating 
branch libraries at various points 
equally accessible to centres of pop- 
ulation. And furthermore, since the 
public library is always the popular 
library, it should be developed along 
popular lines in the direction of stand- 
ard books and current literature. 
Now, unless the scope and purposes of 
the Astor and Lenox are materially 
widened they cannot become the pop- 
ular Public Library contemplated in 
this combination. An effort is being 
made by the library authorities to 
bring the Free Circulating and the 
Aguilar Libraries into consolidation 
with the others. If this can be done 
it will supply the much-needed circu- 
lating feature, which, as it now stands, 
is about the only serious defect in the 
plan. The trustees of the Free Circu- 
lating and Aguilar Libraries are in 
sympathy with the proposed union, 
provided the distinguishing features of 
the respective institutions can be main- 
tained. This can, and certainly should, 
be done, because their records show 
ample service rendered. ‘The Free 
Circulating Library has 76,860 volumes 
in its possession, from which 636,043 
books were drawn in 1894, an average 
of each book being used seven times 
during the year. 

The Aguilar’s record is almost as 
good, having 25,848 volumes, all of 
which, on an average, were drawn six 
times within the last twelve months. 
The secret of this large circulation is 
found in the fact that one of these li- 
braries has five branches, and the oth- 
er three, besides the main buildings, so 
located that they, in a large measure, 
supply the intellectual wants of Man- 
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hattan Island. Moreover, the books 
in each of these institutions are of a 
more popular character than those in 
either the Astor or Lenox Libraries, 
and therefore are in greater demand. 

If these and other similar libraries 
should be brought into the combBina- 
tion, the masses of the people would 
have the great stores of intellectual 
wealth within easy reach. These alone 
would make ten flourishing branches, 
besides the great central headquarters, 
from which, on short notice, almost 
any book could be obtained. 

Nearly every public school in New 
York has a small circulating library ot 
about two hundred and fifty volumes. 
These are good books as far as they 
go. But if the Public Library could 
open a circulating branch department 
in each of the public schools, and 
thereby augment the supply of good 
literature, it would mean more than a 
hundred circulating branches, through 
which the entire rising generation 
might be affected for good. And even 
the hospitals would afford opportu- 
nities for opening branches for the ben- 
efit of many who otherwise might nev- 
er know “the alchemy of good books, 
which make us oblivious to all save 
their own sweet enchantments.” And 
in supplying the standard books and 
current literature which such enlarged 
operations would demand, is certainly 
a splendid opportunity for the wisest 
expenditure of the Tilden Trust Fund. 

It is but a question of time when 
these fond hopes will crystallize into 
an accomplished fact. The New York 
Public Library, built upon the solid 
granite of the Astor, Lenox, and Til- 
den foundations, will throw its bright 
beams of intellectual light far and wide 
over the turbulent waters of igno- 
rance ; and will guide many, tossed by 
the tempest of uneducated minds, into 
the peaceful port of knowledge. Then 
New York may boast herself of a liter- 
ary institution, which, for breadth of 
purpose and efficiency of service, will 
be the rival of the National Library of 
Paris and the British Museum in the 
Old World, and will stand without an 
equal in the New. 


S. Turner Willis. 














The Electra, Ex-Commodore Gerry's Yacnt. 


From a photograph by N. L. Stebbins, Boston. 


AMERICAN VS. ENGLISH STEAM-YACHTS. 


NE of the double-decked ferry- 
boats that connect the metropo- 
lis with New Jersey was nearing 

her New York slip a few mornings ago 
when there was a unanimous movement 
on the part of the passengers to the 
starboard side, causing the vessel to 
tilt perceptibly. The cause of the 
change of position was a trim little 
steam-yacht, all white and gold, that 
sped past with the slippery grace of a 
wild duck. 

The incident illustrates the univer- 
sality of the interest in expensive pleas- 
ure-boats. In no other country are 
there so many yachts and yachtsmen 
as in America, and in no other country 
do those people who cannot participate 
in the sport take such a lively interest 
in the doings of those who can. 

There are more than two hundred 
yacht clubs scattered throughout the 
country, with about four thousand 
yachts on their lists. But of these 
vessels only about seven hundred are 
above forty feet in length, and only a 
little over half these are propelled by 


steam ; so that it is a great distinction 
for a man to own a steam-yacht. The 
New York Yacht Club, with over one 
thousand members, has only one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight steam-yachts and 
launches in the club. 

Anybody who owns a pleasure-craft 
larger than a row-boat is apt to refer 
to it as “my yacht.” It sounds well. 
But a steam or naphtha launch is not a 
yacht, although some very satisfactory 
boats of the launch class are being 
manufactured nowadays. While no 
hard-and-fast rule as to size can be 
laid down, it may be stated that gener- 
ally the launch is less than fifty-five 
feet long, and the yacht is longer than 
that. The launch is usually open to 
the weather, save for an awning, while 
the yacht has an enclosed cabin and 
other rooms. Usually the launch has 
a perpendicular bow like a row-boat, 
while the yacht points its course with 
a long tapering bow hanging over the 
water. 

The great majority of steam-yachts 
are under one hundred and twenty 
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feet long, and are 
designed for fair- 
weather sailing, if - 
indeed they vent- 
ure upon the ocean 
at all. There are 
probably not over 
fifty yachts in this 
country that would 
be both safe and 
comfortable for a 
journey across the 
Atlantic. Such 
vessels are general- 
ly at least one hun- 
dred and sixty feet 
long over all, and 
they are now being 
constructed almost 
wholly of steel. 
They are called 
cruising yachts, 
and no expense is 
spared to make them perfect. Such a 
vessel as W. K. Vanderbilt’s Valiant, an 
English-built, twin-screw steam-yacht, 
measures 332 feet over all, and, in size, 
begins to approximate a regular “ ocean 
greyhound.” 

Few people have any conception of 
the cost of a steam-yacht. Even a lit- 
tle steam or naphtha launch costs from 
one thousand to seven thousand dol- 
lars. A small steam-yacht, like J. W. 
Matheson’s Oberon, costs $7,500. This 
vessel is no larger than many a launch. 

A yacht fit for fair-weather coasting 
and for exploring inland waters is very 
cheap at $20,000, and most of this class 
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exceed that figure 
by a good deal. 
When it comes to 
real cruising 
yachts, the price is 
still higher. A 
prominent New 
York banker is 
now having built 
at Elizabethport, 
N. J., a 160- foot 
steel yacht to cost 
$65,000. 

The really supe- 
rior vessels cost 
much more. Ex- 
Commodore EIl- 
bridge T. Gerry, 
the well-known 
head of the Society 
for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, paid $125,000 
for the Electra. George Jay Gould’s 
Atalanta cost his father nearly $200,- 
ooo, and J. Pierpont Morgan’s beautiful 
yacht, the Corsair, one of J. Beaver 
Webb’s best designs, cost more than 
$200,000. John Jacob Astor paid $240,- 
ooo to the builders of his stanch yacht, 
the Nourmahal, and has since made 
alterations in her to swell the price to 
more than $250,000. 

One has to see the interior of these 
floating mansions to appreciate their 
luxury. Onboard the Nourmahal, Mr 
Astor’s quarters are placed in the for- 
ward part in order to avoid the jar 
and grind of the shaft which revolves 





Steam-Yacht Claymore, Property of J. Kennedy Tod. 


From a photograph by Bolles, Breoklyn. 
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beneath the after-part of the vessel. 
The main saloon is a superb apart- 
ment richly finished in white mahog- 
any, but exquisite in its simplicity. A 
mantel-piece with mirror, clock, and 
open grate fire faces the door. The 
chandeliers are brilliant with electric 
lights. The rich plush cushions invite 
to indolence, and the heavy carpet in- 
sures undisturbed repose. 

The owner’s rooms are forward of 
the saloon, and consist of a cabin, an 
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and a piano are all found here. The 
butler’s pantry is fitted out with silver, 
cut-glass, and china of elaborate de- 
sign. 

The quarters for officers and men are 
aft and are finished in Eastlake style, 
comparing favorably with the owners’ 
quarters on many yachts. The yacht 
carries five thousand gallons of fresh 
water in her tanks and three hundred 
tons of coal in her bunkers. She has 
an ice-machine and a refrigerator. 











The Utowana, Owned by Wm. W. Durant. 


alcove containing the bed, the bath- 
room, and a private room for Mrs. As- 
tor. These rooms are finished in 
San Domingo mahogany and contain 
dressing-cases, bureaus, and easy- 
chairs. There are five more rooms and 
a second bath-room for Mr. Astor’s 
guests forward of these apartments of 
the owner. Each room is finished in a 
different natural wood—sycamore, ma- 
ple, cherry, oak, and cedar. 

The ladies’ cabin is forward of these 
and is a truly beautiful room, 18 feet 
long and 14 feet wide. It is finished 
in white and gold and upholstered in 
red damask. Book-cases, writing-desks, 


It is not the first cost of a steam- 
yacht that counts so much as the steady 
drain of the running expenses. It is 
like conducting a big hotel without 
guests, or a newspaper without readers. 

From unquestionable sources it is 
learned that Mr. Astor’s average ex- 
pense for the Nourmahal, while she is in 
commission, is between $7,000 and $3,- 
coco a month. This includes the con- 
sumption of coal, the wages and food 
of the officers and seamen, who number 
between thirty-two and forty. It does 


not include any of the expenses of the 
cabin, whether for food and wines, or for 
the wages of servants and cooks. If 
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Mr. Astor has friends aboard, his ex- 
penses must be considerably over $10,- 
ooo a month. 

Yet the Nourmahal is not an expen- 
sive yacht. She was built for comfort- 
able cruising at about fourteen knots 
an hour. She is probably the heaviest 
yacht of her length in existence. It is 
speed that costs. The consumption of 


timated that it would cost between 
$600,000 and $700,000 to build a boat 
of the same sort that could beat her. 
The Giralda is a twin-screw boat, meas- 
uring 312 feet overall. The machinery 
and fittings are of the lightest descrip- 
tion, steel and brass being largely used. 

She has a deck-house 160 feet long, 
containing drawing and dining rooms 








The Sultana, Owned by J, R. Drexel, Philadelphia, 


From a photograph by Joh New York. 





coal on a swift vessel is something 
enormous. The first cost of sucha ves- 
sel is also very high, owing to the fact 
that everything has to be made as light 
as possible, and also as strong as possi- 
ble, to stand the enormous strain re- 
quired to develop the power necessary 
for high speed. 

Hugh McCalmont, an English gentle- 
man, is cruising in his new yacht, the 
Giralda, which startled the world a few 
weeks ago by running for three hours 
at the average rate of 22.37 knots an 
hour. A first-class naval architect es- 


in the after, and a smoking-room in the 
fore end, all communicating with each 
other by an enclosed passage. The 
deck in these apartments and the cor- 
ridor are entirely covered with oak floor- 
ing, and the rooms are framed and pan- 
elled in hard wood of different sorts in 
each apartment. 

The sleeping accommodations are all 
arranged on the lower deck. There are 
four large cabins forward of the boiler 
space, and aft of the boiler space are 
the owner’s cabin and another large 
state-room. All these rooms are framed 
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Steam-Yacht Columbia, Owned by J. H. Ladew. 


in mahogany with light silk in the pan- 
els. The mahogany frames are enam- 
elled white to make the rooms appear 
lighter. All the public rooms and the 
larger state-rooms contain neat fire- 
places of white metal, the other apart- 
ments being heated by steam. 

Two upright grand pianos are aboard, 
one in the drawing-room and one in the 
owner’s state-room. All the apartments 
are furnished and upholstered in the 
most costly style, with brass and hard- 
wood bedsteads, wardrobes, bureaus, 
writing-tables, chairs, and sofas. Turk- 
ish carpets cover the floors and silk cur- 
tains the windows. 

Plush and creton are favorite mate- 
rials for interior decoration, and often 
cost more than hard woods. The Re- 
va, built for Pierre Lorillard and now 
the property of George L. Ronalds, 
was finished in plush and creton at 
an expense of $40,000 for decoration 
alone. Hard-wood finishing would 
have cost $1,000 less. 

“American steam-yachts are the best 
in the world,” said Ex-Commodore 
Gerry, of the New York Yacht Club, to 
the writer, a few days ago. 

“The English make better steam- 


yachts than we do, and they make them 
cheaper,” said Commodore Edwin M. 
Brown, of the same club, discussing the 
subject a day or two afterward with the 
writer. 

These remarks from two of the most 
prominent men interested in yachting, 
indicate a wide difference of opinion 
among the best informed yachtsmen. 
Ex-Commodore Gerry sails an Ameri- 
can-built yacht. Commodore Brown 
has just imported a beautiful English 
yacht, the Sylvia, measuring 150 feet 
over all. She was completely rebuilt 
last year and israted “ + 100 A 1,”’ which 
is the highest marking a yacht can have. 
Commodore Brown succeeds Edwin D. 
Morgan to the office, and the Commo- 
dore’s flag formerly floated at the mast- 
head of Mr. Morgan’s English-built 
yacht, the May. Before Mr. Morgan’s 
election to the office, in 1893, Mr. Gerry 
served as Commodore for six years. 

These facts would seem to indicate 
that a majority of the active members 
of the New York Yacht Club agreed 
with Mr. Gerry until 1893, when enough 
of them were won over to declare for 
the superiority of the foreign vessels, of 
which the May is a splendid type. 
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The fact that for two years in succes- 
sion the wealthy young men of New 
York have made it a mark of fashion to 
invest in English steam-yachts does not 
prove the superiority of the foreign over 
American yachts. Certainly in the mat- 
ter of sailing yachts the most hardened 
Anglomaniac would not dare to assert 
the superiority of English vessels to 
those of America. 

The present fondness of Americans 
for English-built yachts is largely due 
to a recent construction put upon the 
laws of this country, permitting the 


importation, duty free, of foreign 
yachts under the English or the 
American flag, after purchase. It is 


only necessary for the purchaser to be 
a member of an English club. The 
mere fact that something may now be 
done which was formerly forbidden, 
has a great attractiveness to some 
minds. 

To hear the praises of the American 
steam-yacht, it is only necessary to 
call upon American yacht designers 
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with questions as to the alleged supe- 
riority of English yachts. 

“Don’t say English yacht to me,” 
exclaimed Gustav Hillmann, the de- 
signer of the Nourmahal. “I should 
think any American would be ashamed 
to put the flag of his country over an 
English-built boat. I was an Amer- 
ican citizen in sentiment, at least, 
when I came to this country over 
thirty years ago, and I ama natural- 
ized citizen to-day. I have been striv- 
ing all my life to build boats that were 
distinctly American. To this end I 
refused to accept the- long, sharp, 
over-hanging stern of the English 
yacht, and if you look at my models 
you will see a uniformity of shape in 
them that avoids the English style as 
much as possible. No, sir, the Eng- 
lish cannot do better work in any re- 
spect than Americans can.” 

Among Mr. Hillmann’s treasures are 
the completed plans of a nineteen-knot 
boat ordered by the late Mr. Stephen 
Wilcox, but never built. It was to 





The Namouna, Owned by James Gordon Bennett. 
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A Group of Typical Yachts. 


From photographs by Bolles, Brooklyn; Stebbins, Boston; Peabody, Boston 
The Radha. 3. The Empla. 4. The Vamoose, 
6, The latrepid. 


2. 


1. The Reverie. 
s. The Nourmahal, 
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have been the largest yacht ever fitted 
with water-tube boilers. 

Lewis Nixon was next seen. He 
was, until a few months ago, in the 
Government’s service in a Philadelphia 
ship-building establishment. He said: 
“It is a grave mistake for any man to 
say that England can beat us in either 
quality of work or price. As a matter 
of fact, we can beat the English in 
both respects. The English find that 
they can work off any nondescript 
boat on the unsuspecting American in 
search after a bargain. Americans 
will find this out before long. I guar- 
antee you that American workmanship 
will be better and the price lower than 
those of England. I deem a perfect 
cruising yacht of 180 feet length a 
good investment, as good as a house. 
Such a vessel can now be constructed 
in this country out of steel and 
equipped with the best engines and 
all the conveniences, including electric 
light and steam heat, for $150,000, 
more or less, according to the elabo- 
rateness of its furnishings. There 
ought to be enough sentiment in the 
New York Yacht Club to have the 
Commodore’s flag on an American- 
built yacht.” 

“ How do you reconcile your views 
of the superiority of American steam- 
yachts ‘with the Giralda’s record?” 
was asked of a manufacturer of yacht 
machinery. 

“The Giralda is not a yacht,” was 
his prompt reply. “She is a small- 
sized cruiser, and not so small either, 
being as large as a channel steamer. 
If you admit her to bea yacht, where 
are you to draw the line? You can 
call anything a yacht that will carry 
‘you through the water with speed. 
McBride’s Yankee Doodle and Mrs. 
Munro’s Norwood can go faster than 
the Giralda on a spurt, probably.” 

There is no danger of England sur- 
passing America in the domain of 
steam navigation. American genius 
has treated England to a number of 
surprises in this field from the earliest 
history of the art. Watt, in England, 
discovered the power of steam, but de- 
clared it impracticable for use on boats, 
and it was not till Fulton launched the 
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Claremont on the Hudson River, in 
1807, that England awoke to the fact 
that here was a great commercial dis- 
covery. 

Then the learned world united in 
declaring that steam could never be 
used for long ocean voyages. But in 
1819 the American side - wheeler Sa- 
vannah appeared off the coast of Ire- 
land, her paddles splashing merrily at 
the sides and her wood-fires sending 
up a smoke that caused a report that 
she was on fire to precede her along 
shore. The mayor of Cork sent a 
swift cutter to arrest her, but she dis- 
tanced the cutter till the latter began 
firing on her. A second time England 
was obliged to thank the Yankee for 
having taught her something about 
navigation. 

A few years after this, when steam- 
boats were somewhat numerous, a 
young Swedish inventor was trying to 
convince ship-builders in England that 
a screw would be more efficient at sea 
than paddle- wheels. An American 
happened to meet the inventor, and 
took an interest in the man’s theory, 
which was not altogether a new one. 
Thus America gained John Ericsson 
as a citizen, and England learned from 
America the superiority of the propel- 
ler. 

These things nearly all happened 
within the memory of men now living. 
The number of men who have watched 
the progress of steam yachting from 
its inception is legion. It was in 1856, 
according to John Harvey, an old ship- 
builder, who at that time conducted a 
ship-yard in England, that the desire 
for steam-yachts first manifested itself 
there. It was very soonafterward that 
the new sport became almost a passion 
to certain on this side of the water. 

Mr. Jacob Lorillard is called the 
father of American steam - yachting. 
He caused to be built one boat after 
another in rapid succession. His first 
yachts did not, and were not expected 
to, make ten knots an hour; but in 
1868 he ordered a 96-foot yacht, the 
Look-Out, which was guaranteed to 
make twelve knots an hour. The fe- 


verish thirst for high speed had set in, 
and it has grown more and more in- 
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From a photograph by Johnston, New York. 





tense with every success since that 
time. 

In 1870 the principle of compound 
expansion engines was introduced, and 
ten years later triple expansion was 
found to be still more saving of fuel. 
This means that instead of allowing 
the steam to be lost after moving a sin- 
gle piston, it is started through the 
first cylinder under a heavy pressure, 
and so is made to pass through succes- 
sive cylinders, moving the piston in 
each by successive expansions till its 
power is exhausted. All this is done 
with the same amount of coal required 
to run a single cylinder. It is now 
predicted that multiple expansion en- 
gines, of more than triple expansion, 
will ultimately supplant all others, be- 
cause they produce greater results 
from a given amount of fuel than any 
others. As the number of cylinders 
increases, the pressure upon the boil- 
ers must be increased. This type of 
engine has been delayed until recent 
years, owing to the fact that there were 
no steam generators which could guar- 
antee this high pressure of steam. 

The problem of high speeds is a 
curious one, because of the peculiar 
powers of water to resist high speeds. 
The uninitiated might suppose that if 
200 horse-power moves a yacht at the 
rate of ten knots an hour, 400 horse- 
power would move her at the rate of 
twenty knots. On the contrary, she 
increases her speed only four or five 
knots, under the most favorable con- 
ditions. The faster she goes, the less 
effect does the addition of 200 horse- 
power have upon her rate of speed. 
When she is going at the rate of twen- 
ty-five or twenty-six knots, it requires 
an increase of fully 200 horse-power to 
increase her rate a single knot. 

Henry J. Gielow, the designer, says 
that a speed of forty knots an hour is 
impossible with present materials of 
construction, as it would necessitate a 
cylinder as large as his office, with a 
piston as thick as a flour barrel, which 
no yacht could conveniently carry. 
C. D. Mosher says that a 40-knot boat 
might be built, but she would cost an 
incredible amount of money. 

From the first the real motive of the 
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true yachtsman has been philanthropic. 
Every true yachtsman when he orders 
a yacht, hopes to give the world some 
new point in the great game of prog- 
ress. Especially is this true of steam 
yachtsmen. Every designer has ideas 
of his own about the lines of the hull, 
and the arrangement of the machinery. 
And so, generally, has every yacht- 
owner. The great designers of sailing- 
yachts, like Herreshoff and Burgess, 
have been glad to contribute from 
their skill to improving the form of 
the steam-yacht. E.R. Ladew’s steam- 
yacht is a Herreshoff design. 

In 1870 John I. Thornycroft, of Eng- 
land, desiring to experiment, built him- 
self a pleasure-boat, 45% feet long, all 
of Bessemer steel. This launch made 
a record of about fourteen knots an 
hour. The next year he built the Mi- 
randa, 49 feet g inches long, with a 
beam of 6 feet 6 inches, of Bessemer 
steel, like her predecessor. This lit- 
tle boat went at the rate of sixteen 
knots, or 18.4 miles, per hour. These 
results opened the eyes of the mari- 
time world to the possibilities of light- 
er construction, and it must always be 
a subject of congratulation to yachts- 
men that the private pleasure-boat 
revolutionized the construction of 
ships. Not only did commerce profit 
by this revelation, but such engines of 
war as the swift cruiser and the tor- 
pedo boat were rendered possible. 

It is singular that what the navy 
borrowed from the Thornycroft pleas- 
ure-boat is being taken again from 
the navy by yachtsmen in their anxiety 
for higher speed. On the one hand 
the swift cruiser has its imitation in 
Hugh McCalmont’s cruising yacht ; 
and on the other, the torpedo boat has 
its imitations in such meteors as the 
Feiseen, Norwood, and Yankee Doodle, 
which were designed by C. D. Mosher, 
and which are said to have attained a 
speed of twenty-six knots. 

There is a third form of swift war- 
vessel that has yet to be copied by the 
yachtsman, and that is the latest of all 
—the torpedo destroyer. This boat is 
the fastest in the world. The disad- 
vantage under which the ordinary tor- 
pedo boats labor is their loss of speed 
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in a heavy sea. Admiral Fisher, the 
British Controller, conceived the idea 
of constructing a larger and more pow- 
erful craft, after the torpedo type, for 
the purpose of overhauling the torpe- 
do boats in astorm. ‘The Havock, of 
over twenty-seven knots speed, and 
the Hornet, of twenty-eight knots, were 
the result. They are 180 feet long, 
and 18 feet 6 inches beam. 

It is learned on good authority that 
that enthusiastic yachtsman, James 
Gordon Bennett, editor of the New 
York Herald, and ex-Commodore of 
the New York Yacht Club, is now con- 
sidering plans for a yacht after the tor- 
pedo-destroyer style. The yacht, if it 
is ordered, will be built by an Ameri- 
can concern of American steel, and 
will be the fastest pleasure-boat in the 
world. It will have no sails, and only 
one military mast. Nearly three-fifths 
of it will be given up to machinery. It 
will cost something like $250,000. It 
will have a guaranteed speed of twenty- 
five knots an hour, and a liberal in- 
ducement to exceed that figure. It is 
expected that twenty-seven knots may 
be attained. It is thought that it 
would be a good investment, apart 
from the pleasure derived from the 
consciousness of owning the fastest 
yacht in the world, as there is always 
a ready sale for fast boats to any gov- 
ernment which happens to be disturbed 
by rumors of war. 

Mr. Bennett has sold one of his 
yachts. He has but two left, the Na- 
mouna and the Sereda. 

The yachts pictured in this article 
are such as would be seen at any great 
sailing race off Sandy Hook, their decks 
thronged with gayly dressed women of 
society, and their steam-whistles add- 
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ing exultation to final victory. Such 
boats as J. R. Drexel’s Sultana, for- 
merly the property of Trenor L. Park, 
and William W. Durant’s Utowana, il- 
lustrate the auxiliary yacht, which may 
use her sails alone in favoring breezes, 
but is prepared at any time to get up 
steam and face adverse winds. They 
are both of American build. 

Two of the best American cruising 
yachts are the Corsair, owned by J. 
Pierpont Morgan, and the Columbia, 
which belongs to J. Harvey Ladew. 
The latter vessel is said to travel at 
the rate of eighteen knots an hour. 
They are both of recent construction. 

That the day of wooden yachts is 
not yet past is proven by Frederick G. 
Bourne’s Reverie, which is fitted with 
the latest water-tube boilers and is a 
superior boat. Frank T. Morrill’s Va- 
moose is said to havea record of twen- 
ty-two knots an hour. Two other 
speedy yachts of the launch type are 
J. Kennedy Tod’s Claymore and John 
H. Hanan’s Embla, both designed by 
Charles L. Seabury. J. Burke Wolfe’s 
Rahda is an old boat that has recent- 
ly been completely rebuilt. Lloyd 
Phoenix’s auxiliary three-masted steel 
schooner Intrepid is pronounced by 
judges to be perhaps the finest yacht 
in these waters. 

One of the best examples of the Eng- 
lish built cruising yacht is the Sapphire, 
the property of Amzi L. Barber, of 
New York. She was built in 1893 
and has already proved her powers by 
cruising about Europe and crossing the 
ocean. It is said that she is the only 
yacht in the world that does not stop 
at the Azores for a fresh supply of coal 
when crossing the Atlantic. 

By a Staff Writer 
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OVE’S face, like star’s clear rays or moon’s soft light, 
A bright illuminéd spot, shines in the night 
Of sore distrust, which else o’erwhelms the soul; 
A face of youth, where age has no control. 
L. Worthington Green, 














THE HORSE AND HIS PECULIARITIES. 


A head like a snake, a skin like a mouse, 

An eye iike a woman, bright, gentle, and brown, 
With loins and a back that would carry a house, 
And quarters to lift you smack over a town. 


—.. writers work 
themselves into 
a frenzy of ad- 
miration for the 
horse. They tell 
you — what is true 
—that the gods of 
Greeks and North- 
men were said to drive winged steeds, 
that even in the Christian Scriptures 
horses share with men and angels the 
glory of Millennial triumphs, and that 
in history, the world’s greatest leaders, 
like Alexander and Napoleon, were 
famous riders themselves and chose 
their generals from the best horsemen 
in their armies. 
“The character of every horse I ever 
saw,” said a horse-trader recently, “ was 
a combination of fool and coward. The 








Old Song. 


horse represents a maximum of brute 
force and a minimum of common sense. 
The constant motive by which he may 
be influenced is the gratification of his 
appetites. Above this is the spasmodic 
instinct of fear, an inheritance from his 
wild ancestors, whose only resource in 
real or fancied peril was to stampede. 
He is also capable ina minor degree of 
the sentiments of pride and affection, 
for even in a wild state the horse is a 
sociable ani- 
mal. Whilea 
good _horse- 
man will not 
fail to appeal 
to the love 
and ambition 
of his char- 
ger, he must 
control that 
master in- 
stinct fear, or 
pay the penalty with loss of property 
or life itself. That is why a strong 
rein is always necessary with occasion- 
al appeals to the whip or spur.” 

One should, however, avoid the ex- 
treme of regarding horses as mere mo- 
tive power. That was the mistake of a 
certain Paul and Virginia who retired 
to the country for the solitude favora- 
ble to courtship. Paul admired horses 
and knew all about them. 

“Nothing simpler,” said he. “To 
start the horse, touch him lightly with 
the whip ; to stop him, draw back on 
the reins ; to turn to the right and left, 
pull now this line and now that, and 
when you desire to reverse the machin- 
ery, draw back on both lines firmly. 
The whip is the lever by which greater 
speed may be attained.” 

Paul hired some of the motive power 
in the shape of an old gray mare that 
had probably seen more of life than the 

















combined experience 
of both passengers, 
and away they sped 
in quest of solitude. 
Who ever really 
found solitude? Nat- 
ure abhors a vacuum, 
and there is no spot in air or earth 
or sea that has not its pairs of 
eager eyes. The Prisoner of Chil- 
lon was cheered by the carol of a 
bird that perched in a crevice in his 
dungeon wall. In the open coun- 
try, on a June morning, who can 
number the congregation of dumb 
observers? As Paul and Virginia 
proceeded on their drive, butter- 
flies with a hundred black and 
brown eyes painted on their wings 
fluttered about the carriage as 
though scenting honey. Saucy chip- 
munks ran races with the conveyance, 
skipping ahead along the top of the wall 
to get another peep into Virginia’s joy- 
ous face. Convoys of robins escorted 
them from grove to grove and gossiped 
boldly about them as they passed. A 
sentinel crow, half a mile off, gave no- 
tice of their approach ; a squad of crow 
cavalry reconnoitred them and made 
the hills resound with laughter at the 
needless alarm of the remainder of the 
flock in a cornfield hard by. One old 
bobwhite, recognizing at a glance the 
harmless character of the invasion, 
boldly led her chicks down the road in 
front of the approaching vehicle. 
At length they reached a shaded 
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nook safe from human intrusion. 
lines hung idly about the dashboard. 
The old gray mare improved the op- 
portunity to browse on the foliage by 


The 


the wayside. Suddenly, within the 
carriage, there was a peculiar sound 
not caused by the snapping of a twig. 
Then there was a stifled little scream 
and a gentle remonstrance. 

That was all. 

The effect on the old gray mare was 
magical. She turned her head com- 
pletely round and looked with open 
eyes directly back at the naughty pair. 
It has been said that horses do not 
laugh. This horse did—at least, her 
eyes were full of merriment. Under 
the continued gaze, the fair Virginia’s 
blushes waxed beautiful to behold. As 
for Paul, he returned the old mare’s 
look with stupid wonder. Then, with- 
out a word, he sheepishly gathered up 
the lines and started on. He was 
driving now, not a machine, but a 
rational being. He did not use the 
whip. He would as soon have thought 
of striking the com- 
fortable matron to 
whom he paid his 
board bills. 

From the days of 
old every lover of 
the horseman’s art 
has been fluent in 
describing the form 
and action of a good 
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THE HORSE AND 






horse. 
prophet was prophesying, a wide-awake 


While yet the last Hebrew 


man of the world, Xenophon the 
Athenian, wrote a book on horseman- 
ship that is read with admiration by 
practical riders to-day. Here are some 
points from the pen of the sagacious 
heathen, which have been copied by 


writers during 2,300 years, generally 
without credit. 


The first things which I say you ought to look 
at are the feet. Thick horns are a much better 
mark of good feet than thin. 

The bones above the hoof and below the fet- 
lock should not be straight up and down like a 
goat’s, for if they have no spring, they jar the 
rider, and such legs are apt to get inflamed. 

The shank bones ought to be stout, for they 
are the supporters of the body, but they should 
not be thickly covered with flesh or veins, 

Supple knees are highly esteemed. 

Forearms stout below the shoulders, 
stronger and comelier, as they do in a man. 

The broader the chest, so much the handsomer 
and the stronger is it, and the more naturally 
adapted to carry the legs well apart and without 
interference. 

The neck should not be thrown out from the 
chest like a boar’s, but like a cock’s, should rise 
straight up to the poil and be slim at the bend, 
while the head, though 
bony, should have but 
a small jaw. 

A prominent eye is 
a sure sign that the 
horse is wide awake, 
and such a one can see 
farther, too. 

Wide nostrils mean 
freer breathing, and at 
the same time they 


look 
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make the horse look 
fiercer. 

A rather large poll 
and ears somewhat 
small give more the 
look which the horse 
should have. 

The broader and 
shorter the loins, with 
so much the greater 
ease does the horse 
raise his forehand and bring up the 
hindquarters to follow. 

If he has his buttocks well apart under 
the tail, with the line between them 
broad, he will be sure to spread well be- 
hind ; in so doing he will have a strong- 
er and a prouder look, both when gath- 
ering himself in and in riding. 

The mane, forelock, and tail are gifts 
of the gods bestowed on the horse for 
beauty. 

The one great precept and practice in 
using a horse is this—never deal with 
him when you are in a fit of passion. 


“You cannot tell the character of a 
horse at sight,” said a practical horse- 
dealer. ‘ The first thing I want when 
I propose to buy a horse, is to see how 
he behaves under harness.” 

“If you buy a horse by rule of 
thumb,” said another dealer, “ you will 
lose your thumb.” 

Nevertheless, every horseman does 
form a first impression of a horse by 
the appearance of the animal, and it is 
only to guard against taking such im- 
pressions as final that horse-dealers 
pretend to reject them altogether. 
When a horse is brought out for in- 
spection, you cannot help noting the 
flash of the eye, the arch of the neck, 
the graceful caper of the heels, and the 
disdainful swish of the tail, by which he 
“ shows off ” his mettle and his power. 
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None doubts that there is something 
in the science of phrenology, although 
many distrust the interpretations of 
self-styled professors of phrenology. 
Who can look upon the skull of an 
Australian savage and then upon the 
skull of an Anglo-Saxon in- 
habitant of the same soil, 
and doubt for a moment that 
there is an intimate relation 
between the mind and the 
casket that contains it. In 
proportion as a man’s head 
resembles that of a gorilla, 
is he judged to be degraded 
and uncivilized by nature. 
Why may there not be a 
science of horse phrenology? Why 
may there not be truth in the remarks 
of a phrenologist quoted in a recent 
work by Professor J. M. Heard, V.S. ? 





A great width between and prominence of the 
eyes indicates a teachable and tractable horse. 
The width between the ears indicates courage, 
nobleness, and strength of character. Round- 
ness and elevation between the eyes is a sign of 
mildness of disposition, and a desire to be ca- 
ressed and to reciprocate kindness. A timid 
horse is narrow between the ears, like the deer, 
sheep, and rabbit. Such an one lacks courage, 
and is always unreliable. A dull, unteachable 

horse is narrow between the eyes, and 
flat and contracted above and back of 
them. 


Certainly all admit that in the 

human face character leaves 

certain indelible marks, which may be 
read unerringly. A face on which are 
no traces of hatred, cruelty, passion, 
and envy, illumined by a smile of peace 
and goodwill, proclaims the character 
of the upright man, which no hypoc- 
risy can simulate, On the other hand, 
the evil-disposed carry about, in the 
sombre countenance, the spasmodic 
hilarity, the shifty eyes, and the tell- 
tale lines made by their besetting 
vices, the announcement of their 
wretchedness, which no art can wholly 
conceal. Why, then, 

may there not be a 


X, science of horse phys- 
iognomy ? 

/ As the gorilla type 

i of head and face is 


the standard which a 


man’s head and face should 
least resemble, so the ass’s 
form is the antipode of 
what a good horse should 
be like. The short, thin 
neck, fleshy head, narrow 
poll, sunken eyes, flapping 
ears, converging nostrils, 
and thick, hanging under- 
lip, go with a stupid, ob- 
stinate, and revengeful dis- 
position. Put a bright lit- 
tle Shetland pony along- 
side a donkey of the same 
height, and you will be at no loss to 
perceive the difference in character 
which makes the one beloved and 
petted, and the other ridiculed and 
beaten. 

“TI always look at a horse’s ears,” 
said a riding-master, conversing on this 
subject. “They should be of thin text- 
ure, small and far apart, and should gen- 
erally stand straight 
up. A nervous horse : 
always shows his fault vd 
in the rapid move- 
ments of his ears. A 
blind horse often in- 
dicates his infirmity 
in the same way, when 
it would otherwise be 
unsuspected. A horse with mule-like 
ears is always stupid.” 

“ This horse,” said another professor 
of riding, indicating a handsome mus- 
tang, “has what might be termed a 
Roman nose. He is very headstrong. 
When I want to exercise him in the 
ring, he is likely to prefer road riding, 





‘and then we have to have a little con- 


test of the will before he comes over 
to my way of thinking. I have noticed 
that all horses showing a convex line 
from the brow 
to the nostrils 
are difficult to 
manage, though 
some of them 
make fine racers. 
On the other 
hand, horses 
with too much 
concavity of the 
profile are apt to 
be nervous and 
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weak of will. In some horses of broad, 
high forehead this natural tendency to 
timidity is tempered with intelligence 
and affection ; but when the weak face 
is combined with a narrow, depressed 
forehead and a mulish mouth, look out 
for a succession of smash-ups and run- 
aways.” 

Another rider watches closely the 
nostrils of a horse. The quivering 
nostril betokens fear; the distended 
nostril rage. It is largely by the sense 
of smell that the trusty horse is able, 
on a stormy night when the way is in- 
visible, to carry his rider safely home. 
A broad space between the eyes means 
ample room for the olfactory organs. 
When a man or a dog runs, the desire 
for more air leads him to seek relief in 
panting. The horse is unable to breathe 
through the 
mouth. For this 
reason it is im- 
portant that he 
have large nos- 
trils, wide apart, 
thin and _ flexi- 
ble. F 

Of all the feat- 
ures of a horse’s 
face, the eye is 
the most elo- 
quent. The best 
eyes are dark in 
‘color, wide apart, and prominent. Any- 

one who can read the emotions of man 
in his eye, will need little 
help in learning to inter- 





me pret the feelings of the 
/y horse as revealed in the 
uw | same organ. Exuberant 
/ spirits, pride, affection, 


fear, and anger are all 
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faithfully reflected there. Beware of 
the horse that shows you the whites of 
his eyes. In nine cases out of ten, it 
means an itching heel. 

The human hand is a faithful reveal- 
er of the past and present, if not of 
the future. There you may learn the 
nature of a man’s toil, his love of neat- 
ness, and his taste in decoration. What 
the hand is to man, the foot is to the 
horse. Cup-shaped hoofs, slender pas- 
terns, and compact limbs are character- 
istic of speedy horses. The thorough- 
bred is no high-stepper, but the grace 
and facility with which he manages his 
feet proclaim his noble blood. 

The tail of a horse is a fitting sub- 
ject of consideration in closing this 
study of equine character. The Ara- 
bian barb is the most beautiful of steeds. 
With a small head, clean-cut neck, trim 
body and stag-like legs, he boasts a 
silken tail that springs straight out 
from an almost horizontal croup and, 
like a Yosemite cascade, falls with 
broadening volume to the ground. 
Burns understood the power of expres- 
sion there is in a horse’s tail, when he 
exhorted Tam O’Shanter’s mare : 


‘* Now do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the key stane of the brig ; 
There at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they dare na cross,” 


Anyone who has studied the parts of 
a horse with an artist’s eye, must see 
that poor Meg, with her tail docked, 
would have been only a degree less 
symmetrical if the witches had snatched 
away her head. 
By a Staff Writer. 

















A CHAT WITH MY FRIENDS. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOox. 


THE NEW CREED. 


HE whole mental atmosphere of 

our land is charged with the elec- 

tric current of a newcreed. Al- 
though the great masses of our people 
are not church-goers, there never was 
a time when the world was so awake 
as now upon the subject of spiritual 
truth, 

The scoffer and doubter, who a few 
years ago was blatant and loud-voiced 
in his blasphemy, is seldom heard to- 
day ; and when he is heard, he is pitied 
for his ignorance. 

That people do not goto church as 
they went in the days of our fore- 
fathers is not a sign of the degenera- 
tion of religion in the land; it is 
rather an indication of the increase of 
individual thought on religious sub- 
jects. Twenty years agoa great wave 
of materialism passed over the civilized 
world. To-day every clear-seeing and 
hearing soul is conscious of the tre- 
mendous wave of spiritual thought 
which is submerging not only materi- 
alism, but priest-craft and clergymen- 
craft. 

The intelligent minds of the land 
are no longer satisfied with the creeds 
and dogmas which translators and ty- 
rants introduced into the simple relig- 
ion of Christ to serve their own selfish 
ends. ‘“ By their works ye shall know 
them,” Christ said, and we have but to 
look about us for results. 

The methods of many of the most 
prominent churches in our land are 
coming to disgust people of thought 
and feeling. The poverty of the mass- 
es grows deeper while church spires 
grow higher. Crime and misery in- 
crease, while church members are ab- 
sorbed in a rivalry as to whose minister 
shall be best paid, as they might boast 
over a high-priced chef. 

Fashionable orthodox women talk of 


“the ten thousand dollar man” who 
attends to their spiritual welfare, as 
sporting people talk of the “ five thou- 
sand dollar man” in a base-ball nine. 
A religion which fosters such feelings 
in the hearts of its followers is not the 
religion which is going to stem the 
great river of misery which flows 
through our land. 

It is not the religion of Christ. 

I heard a deep thinker remark not 
long ago, “The only Christianity left 
among the _ professed followers. of 
Christ to-day is to be found in the Sal- 
vation Army ”—and as I looked about 
me it seemed to me his words were 
true. 

We hear a great deal of boasting 
from orthodox people of the hospitals, 
asylums, and schools which they estab- 
lish and maintain. When Christianity 
points with such pride to its mag- 
nificent benevolent institutions, the 
thoughtful-minded see the Christ again 
crucified, and cannot applaud. 

In more than half its benevolent 
efforts the Christian Church is simply 
attempting to cleanse the river’s mouth 
with a small broom, while it allows 
the city sewers to empty into the 
source. Earnestly and with Christ in 
their hearts do thousands of good 
churchmen and women toil with their 
small brooms, pouring out their gold 
and their heart’s blood in the life-long 
effort to make the world better. Great 
shall be their reward in many lives 
to come; but meanwhile the mighty 
machine which they represent — the 
Christian Church—is under the do- 
minion of “ Monopoly ;”’ and paupers, 
criminals, and lunatics increase more 
rapidly than the homes, reform schools, 
and asylums which benevolent Chris- 
tians provide for them. 

Orthodoxy as taught in the majority 
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of the churches all over the world, and 
as followed by the millions in these 
churches, aids and abets the very mis- 
ery it boasts so loudly of ameliorating. 
As Charlotte E. Woods has said, “ Or- 
thodoxy sanctions a state of society 
which bids open defiance to the princi- 
ples of Christ.” It allows a church- 
member to rob his neighbor on Wall 
Street, and then canonizes him for 
building an insane asylum to put the 
neighbor in, and a poor-house for the 
accommodation of his children. 

The “New Creed” would do away 
with the system, which, under the 
reign of Christianity, has produced cap- 
italists and despoilers of human rights 
and happiness, and then built “ homes ” 
for the wretched victims of its own 
making. It is not always the doctor 
who has the largest number of patients 
who is the dest physician, though he 
may be the wealthiest; but he who 
knows how to keep his patrons in good 
health is a far more skilled practition- 
er. 

Edgar Fawcett, in his fine, strong 
poem, “ The Millionaire’s Funeral,” 
says : 


‘* Dare we to doubt the civic wrong he wrought ? 

Perchance the mob doubts, but the mob has 
gone 

Sheep-like and plaintless for so many a year 

Into the shambles of gross bigot faiths 

Built for it by such despot slaughterers |— 
Mark ! 

The clergyman comes now ; draw back a step. 

Ah, how incongruous that the saintly name 

Of Christ should sound above this greed-racked 
flesh !” 


Incongruous, indeed! yet how many 
clergymen have we in the land who 
would refuse to take the money which 
one of these capitalists offered for the 
building of these “shambles of bigot 
faiths,” or fail to eulogize his generos- 
ity when death laid him low ! 

The idea of a God who would be sat- 
isfied with such blood-money offerings 
is blasphemous in this intelligent age. 
So to all thoughtful minds is the idea 
of a God who is pleased with the build- 
ing of costly churches, and the paying 
of high salaries to those who are chos- 
en to preach his word, while the masses 
groan in poverty. 


What could be farther from the 
teachings of Christ ? 

No wonder the intellectual people of 
the land do not go to church as their 
forefathers went. 

But the tendency of thought of the 
serious-minded people to-day is higher 
than ever before. They feel the need 
of God and faith and prayer in their 
homes and lives all the more strongly, 
now that they are forced to reject the 
stones offered by the churches in place 
of bread. 

The “New Creed” is every day 
making its way felt more and more 
among us—the creed of the “ God with- 
in,” who demands us to think and act 
the religion of Christ in the daily walk 
of life. 

The egotism of Americans has long 
stood in the way of its spiritual devel- 
opment. The World’s Congress of Re- 
ligions was a wedge in the log of our 
bigotry and conceit. When our creed- 
bound minds beheld the wonderfully 
high spirituality to which some of the 
so-called heathen people had attained, 
we were compelled to admit that God 
dwelt in India as well as America. 

It has never been my fortune to en- 
counter in America a teacher of spirit- 
ual truths who was so absolutely unself- 
ish, unmercenary, simple and profound, 
logical and liberal, as one of the Hindoo 
teachers whom India sent to us. 

An American woman one day asked 
him why India had not abolished the 
child marriages so prevalent there. 

“Tt is a terrible thing,” she said, “to 
have such young girls become wives 
and mothers. Our American mission- 
aries are trying to help your women.” 
A peculiar smile lighted the dark, clas- 
sic face of the Hindoo. “That is 
good,” he said, “I hope they will suc- 
ceed. But, madame, do you think it 
would be wise to substitute your Magde- 
lene homes and your foundling asylums for 
our child-marriage system? India has 
many sins and weaknesses that need 
remedying, but we have no such crimes 
as your civilization has produced ! 

“The unmentionable crimes of wom- 
en and physicians here who are de- 
tected in malpractice, which is another 
name for murder, were never heard of 
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there ; and we have no need of found- 
ling asylums. Go to India and estab- 
lish factories, madame—that is the help 
we need there; but our religion will 
take care of itself.” 

To this lady, and to many others, the 
idea was quite new that our benevolent 
institutions were a sign of spiritual de- 
generacy instead of a religious prog- 
ress. But surely if the spirit of Christ 
prevailed even among our church-mem- 
bers, these needs would not be. A 
clergyman who loved his neighbor as 
himself could not accept a salary of 
$20,000 or $10,000 a year, nor could he 
urge on the building of costly churches, 
and accept money from monopolists 
who belong to the class of “ money 
lenders’? whom Christ drove from the 
Temple. 

Not long ago I was shown a gold 
and silver case studded with gems, for 
which a Catholic priest had paid $20,- 
ooo. It was made expressly to hold 
some sacred relic. Meanwhile the poor 
of his church are filling almshouses. 
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Protestant clergymen who accept price- 
less altar-cloths and sell their pews 
for fabulous sums are of the same 
order of orthodoxy—it is an insult to 
Christ to call them Christians. There 
is no spark of Christ’s Divine Spirit in 
their souls. No God- loving or hu- 
manity-loving person should listen to 
the teachings of such men. 

The world has groaned and religion 
has suffered long enough under the 
bondage of such pretenders. Man has 
now reached a point where he can 
worship God alone, and without the 
intervention of these costly ‘ middle 
men, and without the necessity for bow- 
ing the head and knee to the wealthy 
highway robber who defrauds his 
neighbors with one hand and gives 
liberally to the church with the other. 
All over the land priests and clergymen 
are countenancing such men, in order 
to keep up the “style” of religion now 
in fashion. 

The expensive priest must go, wheth- 
er Protestant or Roman. 


THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 


AN has explored all countries and all lands, 
And made his own the secrets of each clime. 
Now ere the world has fully reached its prime, 
The oval earth lies compassed with steel bands; 
The seas are slaves to ship that touch all strands ; 
And e’en the haughty elements sublime 
And bold, yield him their secrets for all time, 


And 


speed like lackeys forth at his commands. 


Still though he search from shore to distant shore 


And 


no strange realms, no unlocated plains 


Are left for his attainment and control, 
Yet is there one more kingdom to explore. 
Go know thyself O man! there yet remains 
The undiscovered country of thy soul ! 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 








SAID IN PASSING. 


The experiment in good government, now 
being tried in New York City, is watched 
with the keenest interest elsewhere, and it is 
not too much to say that the first five months 
of Mayor Strong’s non-partisan administra- 
tion, has met all practical expectations. Even 
in the short period since the present year be- 
gan, several important lines for bettering the 
municipality have been made permanent, the 
chief one, perhaps, being the new law gov- 
erning the construction and maintenance of 
tenement-houses. There are portions of 
New York City which are simply forests of 
tenements, averaging twenty families to a 
house. Imagination cannot picture too hor- 
ribly the uncleanliness, the disease, and the 
immorality of these places, built as they hith- 
erto have been without much regard for any- 
thing but the money to be made out of them 
by crowding the poor within their walls. It 
is fully two years since a number of citizens 
began the tenement-house reform agitation. 
They went to the Legislature last winter, and 
had a commission named to investigate and 
make suggestions. These suggestions were 
adopted by the Legislature just adjourned, 
have received Mayor Strong’s approval, and 
are now laws. They provide for substantial 
construction, for proper plumbing, for light 
and air, for a general bath-room on every 
floor, and in other ways make the future tene- 
ment-house of New York City something 
more than a dark, noisome, ill-smelling hab- 
itation. : 

«*s 


Scarcely less important among the new 
legislation affecting much the same class of 
people, and for their betterment, is the law 
for cumulative sentences for those guilty of 
intoxication, vagrancy, disorderly conduct, 
and other trivial offences. The cumulative 
sentence experiment has not, | believe, been 
tried in any American city, although it has 
worked well elsewhere. Every person con- 
victed of these offences is, in the first in- 
stance, a by the magistrate to the 
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workhouse for six months. If the records 
show that he has not within the two years 
previous been charged with the same offence, 
he is released after five days; if once before 
arrested, he is released after twenty days, and 
so on until the full term of six months is 
given those known to be habitual drunkards. 


* 
* * 


All the charitable and reform associations 
in New York City have entered eagerly into 
this experiment, and will watch it with hope- 
ful anticipation that drunkenness will decrease 
under its operation. In the same class of 
beneficial legislation may be placed the acts 
incorporating various societies for loaning 
money to the poor, or to those temporarily 
in need and having no substantial security. 
The pawn-shops and money-loaning sharks 
have reaped a golden harvest by usurious in- 
terest and heavy over-charges, for advances 
on the household goods, clothing, etc., of the 
poor, and they became so rapacious in our 
large cities that some step had to be taken to 
drive them out. In this, New York City has 
led the way. Last year, a number of wealthy 
citizens started a pawn-shop under a special 
charter, and they have loaned several hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the needy without 
suffering any heavy losses. Their opera- 
tions, however, were confined to the usual 
pawn-shop pledges, and the household goods 
swindlers were left unmolested. A new law 
preventing usury and unlawful charges will, 
it is believed, reach them, while St. Barthol- 
omew’s Mission, as well as other charitable 
organizations have gone into the business in 
a practical, common-sense way, with the de- 
sign to help the needy, charging such rates 
of interest for money loans as will prevent 
too serious a loss. 

«x 

These three lines of reformation for the poor 
and ignorant—first in their tenement homes, 
then in the police courts, and again when 
destitute—affect three or four hundred thou- 
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sand people more or less directly, and mean 
more tothe future New York than any other 
legislation that has been framed for years. 
They are a response to an agitation that has 
been maintained in New York City for a 
long while, but which had to be joined with 
the cry last fall for honest government be- 
fore it proved effective. Both triumphed at 
the polls, and results up to date justify the 
revolt from partisan control. The _hide- 
bound politicians of Mayor Strong’s party 
resent his determination to keep the pledges 
he made before election, but he has gone on 
with his work just the same, with one pur- 
pose constantly in mind. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that at all public gatherings 
the dominant sentiment is found to be over- 
whelmingly in favor of the new administra- 
tion. This fact, in itself, would be of no great 
value if the success or failure of the change 
in the government of New York City and the 
theory upon which that change was made 
were matters of concern only to that munici- 
pality. Such, however, is not the case. One 
needs but to point to the recent convention 
of the Municipal Government League at 
Cleveland, for a demonstration of the great 
hold which that movement has on the votes 
in our large cities. New York, Brooklyn, 
Chicago, and St. Louis, cities upon which a 
horde of politicians have grown rich, are all 
now in the hands of the reformers, and the 
Republican ringsters in Philadelphia have 
had a shaking up which is not without its 
warning tothem. The whole country, there- 
fore, may well be said to be aroused in favor 
of the reform movement. It has come to 
stay, and to grow in intensity, for there is 
abundant evidence that the taxpayers are de- 
termined to have their money honestly and 


wisely expended. 
* 


*” * 

Pluck will often drag victory out of defeat, 
and the native American pluck has at last 
overcome bad times, despite the fears of the 
timid, and conditions brought upon us, 
through ignorance and fallacious theories. 
Better prices prevail everywhere, trade is 
brisk, crops are promising, and confidence is 
once more established through the land. Ad- 
vancing wages tell the story for the working- 
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man, who a twelvemonth ago, had little or 
no wages at all. Thus a bright rainbow of 
promise is discernible for the fall months— 
the first autumn of profitable trade in this 
country for three years. To what extent this 
return of prosperity is to go is, of course, a 
question—a serious question, indeed, in the 
face of the ever-increasing deficit in our Na- 
tional Treasury. It was said in this depart- 
ment last January that the deficit for the 
fiscal year ending June 30th would reach 
sixty millions. It is already within seven 
millions of that estimate, with a month of 
decreasing customs receipts yet to elapse. 


« *s 


There will have to be an emphatic reversal 
in the operation of the present debt-increas- 
ing tariff law if another bond issue is to be 
avoided, especially should the Supreme Court 
decide against the constitutionality of the in- 
come tax. The average monthly deficit be- 
tween receipts and expenses is close to six 
million dollars, and no analysis of existing 
tariff schedules will justify the prophesy that 
a change is to come in the near future. Na- 
tional receipts must go on falling below ex- 
penditures or, what would be far worse, 
manufacturing importations must increase to 
such an extent as again to paralyze the labor 
market through the closing of our mills and 
furnaces. Either of these conditions, it 
seems to me, must be endured until there can 
be a readjustment of the tariff upon lines that 
will make the Government self-supporting 
and at the same time afford adequate protec- 
tion to home wages and home industries. 

* ° * 

The next Congress, if it has the courage of 
its convictions, will give President Cleveland 
an opportunity to choose between the two 
conditions, for if there is one proposition to 
which more than any other the new Congress 
is irrevocably committed it is the repeal of 
the Gorman sugar-trust tariff—too obnoxious 
and pernicious in its provisions, it will be 
remembered, even for President Cleveland to 
sign. It is a law by Act of Congress and not 
with the approval of the President. 

Henry L. Stoddard. 
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THE PETERSON MAGAZINE publishes 
no clubbing lists, and no other publica- 
tions except those issued by the owners 
of this magazine are offered in combina- 
tion with it. Newsdealers everywhere 
are authorized to receive subscriptions 


ing order for subscription, unless it is 
otherwise requested. 





AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION is cheaper 
than any quantity of cure. Don’t give 
children narcotics or sedatives. They 
are unnecessary whén the infant is 
properly nourished, as it will be if 
brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. 





SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. 
Créme Simon, marvellous for the com- 
plexion and light cutaneous affections. 
It whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. 

J. Simon, 13 Rue Grange Batehire, 





for it. They will beacknowledgedupon Paris; Park & Tilford, New York ; 
their receipt at this office. Subscrip- druggists, perfumers, fancy - goods 
tions commence with the month follow- _ stores. 








LEADING FEATURES FOR THE JULY PETERSON. 


NuMBER Two. 


The series of articles on GEORGE WASHINGTON will go farther into the life 
of the great patriot, and many rare anecdotes will enliven the text, which 
will also contain a large number of fine engravings. 


Besides this other articles of note include : 


A PAINTER OF BoyisH LIFE. 


Being a sketch of the career of J. G. Brown, who is known as one of the 
greatest delineators of boy life in this country. Some fifteen examples of 
Mr. Brown’s work will appear in connection with this article, a number 
of which were photographed expressly for THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 


New PICTURES AT THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


A series of reproductions of the most noteworthy examples of American 
art, as shown at the last exhibition of the Academy. 


ON THE CORNISH COAST. 


Will be a timely article in view of the great exodus of Americans for 
Europe. Beautiful reproductions of hitherto unpublished photographs 
are used in illustrating this historic section of the Old Country. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Will treat of this historic order of and for women, and photographs of many 
women of prominence will illustrate the text. 


(=> The usual offering of fiction, together with several unique articles in 
preparation, will make the July PETERsoN of unusual merit. 
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‘* About two years ago, I nursed a lady who finally 
died from blood-poisoning. I must have contracted the disease from her; 
for shortly after her death, I had four large sores, or ulcers, break out on 
my person. I doctored for a long time, both by external application and 
with various blood-medicines; but, in spite of all that I could do, the sores 
would not heal. At last, I purchased six bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, think- 
ing I would give it a thorough trial. Before the first bottle was taken, I 
noticed a decided improvement in my general health; my appetite was quick- 
ened and I felt better and stronger than I had for some time. While using 
the second bottle, I noticed that the sores had begun to heal. Before the six 
bottles had been taken, the ulcers healed, the skin became sound and natural, 
and my health was better than it had been for years. I have been well ever 
since. I had rather have one bottle of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than three of any 
other kind.”—A, F. TAYLOR, Englevale, N. Dak. 


AYERS GARSAPARI As 


Lf 
HIGHEST HONORS AT WORLD'S ss MADE. BY 4 
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(asieria 


For Infants and Children, 
Castoria promotes Digestion, and over- 


comes Flatulency, Constipation, Sour Stomach, Diar- 
rhoea, and Feverishness. Thus the child is rendered 
healthy and its sleep natural, Castoria contains no 
Morphine or other narcotic property. 


* Castoria is so well adapted to aie, that I recommend it as 
superior to any prescription known to m: 








A. Arcner, M 
311 South Oxford St., Brooklyn, “7 z. 


“From personal knowledge and “and observation I can say that Cas- 
toria is an excellent medicine for children, acting as a laxative and 
relieving the pent-up bowels and general system very much. Many 
mothers have told me of its excellent effect upon their children.” 

Dr. G. C. OsGoop, Lowell, Mass. 


“For several years I have “recommended ‘Castoria,’ and shall 
always | continue to do so as it has invariably produced beneficial 
results. Epwin F. Parveg, M. D., 

z25th Street and 7th Ave., New-York City. 





“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal sad its merits so well 

eo that it seems a work of it. Few 

he intelligent families who do not Keep Cason within easy 
CarLos Martyn, D. New-York City. 











lad Sante Famous 
Complexion Special- 
ist, offers the follow- 
ing remedies for 
home use: 

aredients and mildiy medicated and cutieeptic, Keeps the skin 
soft and white, and prevents eruptions. Price, 26 cents per cake. 


DR. PITKIN’S RESOLVENT. A favorite preperiation for Erup- 
tions, dependent on blood humors. 31.00 per 


DR. PITKIN’'S EXTERNAL a, for ic | Pim 
Blackheads, Freckles, Moth Pate etc. wonderful kin 
Tonic, produces a clear, bey TER, and prevents 
wrinkles. Price, $1.00 per bottle; trial bottles, 25 cents. 





THE PITKIN INSTITUTE OF DERMATOLOGY 


is the only one of its kind in this country founded b 
physician exclusivel _ the treatment of > 

a rar rey 
on an oroughly eq every appli- 

po ge aid to the best skill Super rfluous hair is re’ 


M arts, 
ples, Eczema, Falling Hair, Dandruf, etc., are quickly 
Smnoved without pain or disfigurement. 
A perfect system of ——— ae, oF — = on applica- 
tion, enables us to agen: hgeny 4 cas a dis- 
tance. Consultation personally or Hy eter tres 


‘Practical Notes on the Skin and Somplerion,” Dr. 
Pitkin’s book, mailed free on receipt of ten cents. 


LEONARD F. PITKIN, M.D. 
Pitkin Institute of Dermatology 
853 Broadway, cor. 14th St., New York City 





DOCTORING DIAMONDS. 


The value of diamonds and other gems de- 
pending largely upon their size, the efforts of 
the falsifiers have been chiefly directed to in- 
creasing the size of stones. The principal 
mode of so doing is known as ‘‘ doubling,” 
or doubleting. It was in use in the seven- 
teenth century, and a case before the law 
courts in reference to a so-called rule shows 
that it is still flourishing, It consists in 
joining together with a transparent cement 
two pieces of diamond, or a portion of a real 
and an imitation so as to make the combina- 
tion appear one and indivisible, thus giving 
the appearance of a larger and more valuable 
gem. This can be done so deftly that the 
initiated are sometimes deceived, as the case 
referred to above goes to show. So long as 
a combination of this kind remains unset, 
the expert discovers it usually by a close ex- 
amination of the edges; when it is mounted 
in a ring, bracelet or other setting, recogni- 
tion is practically impossible. This is the 
most common form of deceit in the jewel 
trade. If some of the jewels prized by noble 
and princely houses were taken to pieces and 
carefully examined by an expert the result 
might astonish the owners. Somesurprising 
discoveries of this kind have been made 
when family jewels were being remounted 

The discovery of diamonds in South 
Africa led indirectly to some clever deceit by 
the dealers. Many of the South African 
diamonds have a straw tint, which has an un- 
favorable effect on their price, especially as 
experts believe that it will become more de- 
cided the longer the stones are exposed to 
the air. Some of the more knowing dealers 
discovered that by subjectingthe straw-tinted 
diamonds to a bath of certain acids the ob- 
jectionable color was removed and the gems 
became pure white. A number of diamonds 
so treated were sold in Paris and Berlin and 
brought higher prices than they would if they 
had retained their original color. After ex- 
posure to the action of the air for a certain 
time the original color returns, but by that 
time they have passed out of the dealars’ 
hands. The fraud was soon found out by 
the trade, and they now guard against impo 
sition of such a character by means of various 
tests. 





AN ASTHMA CURE AT LAST. 





European physicians and medical journals 
report a positive cure for Asthma in the Kola 
plant, found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
The Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending free trial cases of the 
Kola Compound by mail to all sufferers from 
Asthma who send name and address on a 
postal card. A trial costs you nothing. 
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A GRAND OFFER :: ee wae 


Every io now has the Speanaity 
of trying the merits of 


Mime. A. . Ruppert’s Face Bleach 


Mme. Ruppert says: “tI know there are pack 
mers 2 would like to i the merits of $2 oe 
LEACH, but on ay of the a, peg oe 
hey or 8 bottles for $5, have had some hesii ol 
spen that amount to convince themselves of its great 
value. ore, during the coming month, I will ore 
from my usual custom and offer to alla trial bottl 
cient to show that it is all I claim for it, for 25 pod ee 
bottle. 1f you live outside the city, send 2 cts. in stam —_ 
or silver and I will send you a 
bottle, securely packed, free from 
observation, all sheress pre 
paid.” Mme, A. 
been before the 
teen years as the 
— Specialist 
ks more for 
t anthehun- @ 
sands of letters , 
from suffering “QYY) 
what wonders \ vig 


~ 











Rupe 1t has now 
ic for eigh- 

reatest Com- 
which fact alone 
her Face BiEacu 
Z dredsof thou- 
she has received 
women, —s 
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= (HE COFFEE 
* BLUSHED 

































, Face BLeacu h 
—_ for pg - pond ge ‘pioneer || 
in her art an > stan 
oe at the head, Ylrwss. Op ha ge z had = W ith pride—its amber clearness 
° rs ui 
competitor. sales matched the burnished richness 


In every case of FrecKLEs, Pimples, BLacKHEADS. TaD, 
SaLLownEss, Moth, Eczea, etc., it is a SURE CURE. It 
does not cover up but is purely a ‘skin medicine. perfectly 
harmless and —— Bee iO Aa or send 6 cts. postage 
for Mme. ag TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
It alone is worth its seigne in y= A to any woman. 


MME A. RUPPERT, 
Dep't. D. W. 
6 EAST 141h STREET, NEW YORK. 


_————— 


of its service—all silver men sell 
it — we make it. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


Union §q., New York, and Wallingford, Conn. 
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SEE OROTOTTRTTOOE 
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Of all Ventilating Devices, the 


STAR 
VENTILATOR 


Is THE 
MOST PRACTICAL 
EFFICIENT ano 


SUCCESSFUL 


Gestionst View. It assures in every case 
a strong and —_ 7 


ward draft, apes 
revents down te te 
good to put on +4 of 


band your collar is bat-4 
Pioned to stay buttoned. @ 
bThe Benedict Collar But-@ 
Dton is sold everywhere. 4 


Made by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Maiden (jij 
i, Lane, New York City. \| 







We know all about Ventilation. We have 
several circulars on the subject. Write to 
us about it. 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 


g17 Arch Street PHILADELPHIA 
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if you want AN Outdoor Dress ot any kina 
a. ty P L U = T T E 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


Stamped ONLY GENUINE WATERPROOF SERGE 














Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 


ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 






























\ 

: Do not be misled by unscrupulous dealers. Insist on having the best 
; Warranted cuperior to any bicycle built in the world, regardless of price. Get our catalogue ''H'' free, 

by mail, before buying. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 

} Clothes is a partofevery wash. Does your wringer wring dry? _Dothe 

; rolls wear well? Besureon both these punts, when purchasing a Wringer, 

{ insisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AMERICAN Me 

; WRINGEH CO., the largest manufacturers of wringers and Rolls in the naemeamnes 

world, with a capital of $2,500.000 back of their warrant. See our name ent: warrant stamped 

| on Ro!ls. Books of useful wringer information FREE, Address 99 Chambers Street, New York, 


How to be Beautiful. Mrs, Allen’: 
Parisian Face Bleach, Oolahliue, Face Massage Cream 
for removing superfious hair, Freckle Paste 


Woran’s MEDICAL COLLEGE OF va omy gg | 
NIA. The 46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, 1895. 


A four years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- Golden mate Wish, Manel Dare 



















































developing 
tory and Clinical Work. { p 
se Seams Mansuatt. M.D., Dean, 1712 Locust St., Phila. retath, Bend Se. bee tnectiahen ‘casetegee, En 
ee e » 219 Ward ave., Detroit, Michigan 
/ PRECK LES, TAN, Se ° 
Moth patches, liver rn <a é ¢ MENN EN’ S Borated Talcum f 
’ all blemishes and diseases of the skin, , | 
cured by regular physicians Som TOILET : 
at the John H. Woodbury or 
I : : 
Dermatological Institute, U a a—— POWDER} c 
* CURES Prickly Heat, Pimples, 
127 West 42d St., New York. “% , Blotches, Salt tons, Nettle Rash; n 
i Consultation free. a Tender Feet, Chafing, & i 
i Send a stamp for 132 page book. sis only, powder, endorsed é : 
Branch offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. oo gists or by mail for 25c 1f 
een H. Woodbury is the inventor of Woodbury’s SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. t 
Facial Soap. Sold everywhere. GERHARD MENNEN CO., oO 
. ® Newark, N. J. g t 
Perr TTY @0t828 
THE HIGHEST oe SOO : 
MEDAL | i eer me a 
World’s Fair, 1893, LITTLE GIANT LAMP HOLDER! I 
i N upset lamps! Fits 1 h 
qunaget to Ge Gaia” Gein Manin, Gaetan and b 
| Ornamental. Try one and be convinced. 
j Munson > see 36 — aig $1. Brass, nickel- 2 
i cs , 
{ T it TS WANTE $15 © 8150 r month east! t! 
ypewrl or AGEN! terms to agents. If ordered sent uy’ mail ti 
and terms 4 orde: n mail, 
| The Highest Grade No. 1 Tae. each extra for pestase. . 
: Standard Machine. ve SPECIALTY. M’F’G CO., Skaneateles, N. Y. F 
lastic and uch, Absolute align- 
\ ame "nterchangeable rpe-heel write any _ HOW TO SUCCEED. 

Perfect Work possible to tell you the shaghatinns souk ty Aeveingeoaes Paes mre b 
whole story —_ Send us your address f nod a cata- improvement in life, can be had by men- te 
logue giving full description and particula tioning this paper and enclosing toc. to 

Prof. Anderson, Masonic Temple, Chica- ca 
THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER a go. | This book should be read by every. w 
; 177-181 E. Division Street, - Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. crethak aod aaealinhiomeiieed ie-Seemm 
@ 


hood. 100 pp. k on HYPNOTISM, 10¢. 
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$12 
FOR $3. 


During another Month we will 
send, prepaid, or receipt of $3, the 
complete collection up to date, of 
‘**Shoppell’s Modern Houses,’’ com- 
prising 20 books (weight 17 pounds), 
in which are described and fully illus- 
trated 850 Buitpine Desiens. Re- 
turnable if not satisfactory. This 
extraordinary offer ($12 worth of 
books for $8) is made on account of 
our removal, Address THE Co- 
OPERATIVE Burt>rne Puan 
Ass’n, 108 fultor St, 
New Yoru, 






















Dobbins’ Electric Soap is cheaper 
for you to use, if you follow direc- 
tions, than any other Soap would 
be if given to you; for by its use 
clothes are saved. Clothes cost 
more than soap. This soap cost 
in 1869 twenty cents a bar. Mow 
it costs nine. It contains precisely 
the same ingredients, and no 
others, now as then, and costs less 
than half. Buy it of your grocer, 
use it and preserve your clothes. 
If he hasn’t it he knows that he can 
buy it of his wholesale grocer. The 
genuine always has our name on 
the wrapper. Look out for imita- 
tions.. There are many of them. 
PRESERVA- fiecticboap, is an established 

TION ceperiment or a. wild assertion, 
but absolutely true. Think carefull: ec vaeters you prefer 
to save a cent or two on soap, or do! on clothes. You 


can’t do both. Buy Dobbins’ Electric and look on every 
wrapper for the name of 


DOBBINS’ SOAP M’ + co., 


Successors to I. L. C in & Co., 
PHILAD LPHIA, PA. 















Columbia 
e2e.Bicycles 
, 5100 


COLUMBIAS are the 
duct of Fi ws and 
equi icycle factory ” 
yy ones ty oll axe the result 
of eighteen years of success- 
ful striving to make the best 
bicycles in the world. 

1895 Columbias are lighter, 
stronger, handsomer, more 
graceful than ever—ideal machines for the use 
of those who desire the best that’s made. 

Hartford Bicycles cost less—$2%o $60$50. They 
are the equal of many other higher-priced 
makes, though. 


POPE MFG. CO. ®8°STON 


NeW YORK 
General Offices CHICAGO 
and Factories, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Hartford, Conn. 


PROVIDENCE 
BUFFALO 
Columbia Catalogue, telling of both 

Columbias and Hartfords, free at any \ 

Columbia agency, or by mail for two 2 > 

cent stamps. 






















Andrews Manufacturing Co. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
216 WABASH AvVE., CHICAGO. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
76 FirtH Avenue, New Yorn. 


Largest Manufacturers in the world of 


Fine Bank and 
Office Fittings 


Iron and Brass Work, 
Bank Counters, 
Desks, Railings, Chairs, etc. 


FROM SPECIAL DESIGNS AND IN STOCK. 























Our New Adjustable Metal Typewriter and Piano 
Chair supports*the back where it is needed. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE AND CHEAP. 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


Long-Distance Telephone No, 952—18th Street. 
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@ STANDARD PATTERNS FREE 


S 


LapDIES’ FULL CrrcuLAR CAPE. 


No, 2538 


THE “S 


the money. 


8 sizes, 30 to 44. 


Price, 20 cents. 


We will send 
either of these 


Lady who wi 

cut out this 
card and send 
it to us with 
One Dollar for 
one year’s sub- 
scription to the 


“STANDARD” 
DELINEATOR. 


BE SURE TO 
STATE 


) WHICH PAT- 


TERN YOU 
WANT; ALSO 
SIZE. 


Sew 


tge exquisite 


TANDARD ”? DELINEATOR 


The most elegant Monthly Ladies’ 
Home and Fashion Magazine in the 
World. Nothing half so good for double 
Its Fashions are the latest 
and most beautiful. Two la 
‘Lithographic Plates in colors are included 
in every number. It simply has no equal, 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 


No. 2507. 


8 sizes, 30 to 44. 


Price, 25 cents. 


“€ STANDARD FASHION CO. 


342 WEST I4* STREET ,NEW YORK. © 

















ANHEUSER-BUSCH’S 


ali- 





TRACE MARK. 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’'N., 


R efi V eshed — revitalized —good health restored—all from using 


As delicious as 
it is healthful. 


At druggists. 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored baoklets and other reading matter. 








Ss as 
ful. 
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For Sale at Low Prices and on 
Easy Terms. 





The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers for sale 
on easy terms and at low prices, 150,000 acres of choice 
fruit, gardening, farm and grazing lands located in 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


They are also largely interested in, and ce" especial 
attention to the 600,000 acres of land in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


jying along and owned by the Yazoo and Mississippi Val- 
ley Railroad Company, and which that Company offers 
at low prices and on long terms. Special inducements 
and facilities offered to go and examine these lands both 
in Southern Illinois and in the ** Yazoo Valley,” Miss. 
For further description, map and any information, ad- 
dress or call upon E P. EKENE, Land Commissioner, 
No. 1 Park Row, Chicago, Ill.; or, G. W. McGINNIS, 
Ass’t Land Commissioner, Memphis, Tenn. 














For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


Al Old and Well-Tried Remedy. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over Firry Years by Mrinuions of 
Moraers for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PerR- 
Fect Success. Ir SoorHes the Cup, Sorrens the Gus, 
Auuays all Pain; Cores Winp Co.ic, and is the best 
remedy for DiarrHaa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 
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3" UNION, 


160-168 West Var Gaon & a] Ru geRe.ualS} 





OE 


RE UNRIVALE 
WARREN’S SKIRT BONE 


Tenteneenetinntahiiell 
A New Thing in Skirt Stiffening. 
Used also in Revers, Collars and eee, 
insuring perfect curves. Gives eo 
effects Soe to be obtained by use of any 
other material. 











Ask your dealer for it, or a 12.yards sam- 
ple sent post paid for 65 cents. 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
THREE Oaks, MICHIGAN. 


The New 


















puts the Redfern 
Bias Corded Vel- 
vet on her ‘‘nice” 
gowns, and the 
Duxbak Rain- 
proof on her wet 
weather dress 











skirts, <» 
and she AND 
says when 
she asks for 
rs Se- these brands of 
" Bias 
Velveteen 


Skirt Binding. 


A set of the'’S. H. & M." miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes with booklet on ‘‘ How to 
Bind the Dress Skirt,’’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 600, N. Y. 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





D E A NESS & Head Noises Entirely Cured 
by Peck’s cong gy CusH- 
tons. Whispers heard y same mtr 


self-adjusting. Success'ul where all remedies fail id 
trated book and proofs free 
way, New York. 


. Address F. HISCOX, 853 B 





ROCERS’ 


STATUETTE 


GROUPS. 


UNSURPASSED FOR 
HOME ADORNMENT 
AND VERY APPROPRIATE FOR 


WEDDING on ANNIVERSARY PRESENTS 
PRICES.—$6.00 to $20.00 each. Delivered free of 
charge for transportation at any R.R. Station in U.S. 
Send ten cents for 88 page Album of Elegant Half- 
Tone Illustrations of all Groups now offered. 
ROGERS STATUARY CO., NEW YORK. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


JOHN ALDEN 


PRISCILLA AND 











The Natural Body Brace { 


Cures Female Weakness, restores 4% 
Health and Vigor. 
‘After wearing your Natural Body 
race for nine months, the most ex- 
me and painful female weakness has 
vanished. Mrs. JESSIE FISHER. 
Spruce Creek, 

{ have been afflicted with 
falling of the womb for 23 
years, and have never had 
anything to to 4 me like the 

Natural Body Brace has. I 
could not stand up pone Snough to wash 
dishes before wearing it, and now ‘after 
wearing it 3 months) I am cookin; 
for a la family. I also help was 
and do all kinds of work. 

- Mrs. Lucinpa FIELD, Oscar, Tex. 
nded if Brace is not Satis- 

= Send Poppa information. 

» Natural Body Brace Co., Salina, Kan. 

» HOWARD C. RASH, Manager. 
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MEN: WOMEN 


ughtto make Crayon Pertraits in spare hours at 
ay homes by a ner a sie hted method. Those — 
11 be furn:shed work by me, by wh: 


they a7 EARN $8 T $i6 A WEEK. 2". 


RIPP. TO Sié Artiat. Tyrone, Pa. 


voun WORKSHOP “to 
F ccoventathy oon 














Address: 
w.F.& HN BARNES CO. 
952 Ruby St., Rockford, il 





R. T.. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 
on MAGIOAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
eases. and every blemish 
on beauty, and defies 
detection. It has stood 
the test of 48 years, 
and is so harmless we 
taste = to be —_ it - 
roperly made ecep' 
OO counterfelt of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady of the haut- 
ton (a patient): “As 
‘ou ladies will use them, 
} recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’as the leest harm 
ful of all the Skin prepa- 
rations.” For sale by 
all wy coy and Fancy 
ome age in the U S., Canadas and Evro 
T. HOPKINS, Prop’ r, 37 Great Jouee ‘Bt., N.Y 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIFIES THE STIN 
will do it. 


No other cosmetic 
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There is Only ONE 


Oapine 


WHALE on Every Package. 


Kendall Mfg. Co.’s Trade Mark. 
Established 1827. Providence, R. I. 











Les AUTOMATIC REEL 







It will wind up the line 
a hundred times as fast 
as any other reel in the 
world. It will wind up the 
line slowly. No fish can 
ever gets lack line with it. 
It will save more fish than 
any other reel. Manipu- 
lated entirely by the hand 
that holds the rod. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


YAWWIAN & ERBE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Please mention this papev. 





but sell direct to the consumer at 

wholesale prices. Ship anywhere 

forexamination before salen Every 
- — — thing warranted. 


100 styles of Save, 90 styles of 
Sue Ny Harness, Saddles; Fly Nets, etc. 
= 4c. an Mag postage on 
bf =e lish Tra dx 
: ae ART GARRIAGE AND Hi. HARNESS. "MFG. CO., 
W. B. PRATT, Secretary. KHART, IND. 





Dictionary Doctors 


Call it a ‘deep, narrow, chronic abscess,” 
and say it's ‘* troublesome. 


Medical Doctors 
Call it ‘‘a serious rectal dwsorder,” and, say 
what they will, they can’t cure one case in 


JSifty. 
No Doctors. 


People who are no doctors, but who know 
what they're talking about, call a Fistula *‘a 
torturing firebrand,” and say tt murders its 
victims by tches, 


Our Discovery,—an altogether new prin- 
ciple,— which differs trom medicines, 
ointments, washes, suppositories, and in- 
struments as gold differs from dross, makes 
every sufferer from Fistula, Piles, Hemor- 
rhoids, and Fissures his own home doctor, 
and relieves and cures as sure as fate. No 

ain, no trouble, no failure. The proofs 

ree. The cure a dollar, postpaid. It’s the 
doctor for you. Add ress 

Komchacin Caloric Co., 0+ Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 














SAVE TOouUR Mowery! 
—BY USING A— 
SAFETY PURSE and POCKET BOOK. 
. Specie cannot lose out, Contents seen at a glance 
when opened Bills secure and separate fror specie 
The BEST pocket book made for gents or ladies use. 
Size 2% ~ 334.) Samples mailed = m rae it of price- 
Seal-grair. eather 50c. Morocco Real Seal 1.08 
Real Alligator 1.59, small size, <a only 25 & be. 
Send for Catalogue of Fancy Leather Goods, 
ARMS POCKET BOOK OCO., 
301 Asylum St., Hartford, Ct. 


MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH 
SNUFF 








ever been 


aalélt tx tho aneant vellel 62 catarrh, "Cold in the 


ead and Headache. Cures Deafness, restores lost sense 
of smell. Sixty same euihe market. All Drug; ~*:} 
it. 5c, per bo C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O 














MRS. WINSLOW'S ®eoRcR° 
- FOR CHILDREN TEETHING - 
For sale by all Draggists. 25 Cents a bottle. 


ATER-TIGHT Hose 


The ACME. Saves 
oup eI, your fingers. Saves wear 
on the hose. A tight 
coupling in in one second. Foroldor —_ 
A& Hose Band. Gam 
effective ond needs no tools. Sold by all dealers. Full 
set, 4 Hose Couplers, and 2 Hose Bands, postpaid 50c. 
The Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


Not ouly a clear and briiliantCOM- 
PLEXION but must also have a perfectly 
developed BUST. To attain and retain 
beauty’ page ag eet you 
must consult a spec No matter 
een as A I cnn 


E L N R A ciaeed ee ewan the BUST from 


inches; perman ater remove Wrinkles, and rer outs 

pe te a Face, Throat & Neck. = 3 YALE ERE ME 
wil itively cure every case of Freckies, Pimples, Blac’ 

sandany ete g of the complexion. Price $1. 

per bottle. Sample 4.25c Pamphieton “ The Per- 

tion of Face an oo Sent FREEto all. Address, 




















MADAME JOSEPHLNE LE FEVRE, 
1208 Chestnut Street, + «+ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


This remarkable dentifrice may be described as a PURE TRANSPARENT 
LIQUID, delightfully perfumed, a few drops of which applied to the tooth-brush 
and rubbed on the teeth, produces a most agreeable foam, which penetrates all 
the interstices of the teeth, and cleanses the mouth in a refreshing and pleasant 


SOZODONT 


renders discolored teeth white by its use, and the BREATH DERIVES FRA- 
GRANCE from its aroma. The gums become rosier and harder under its opera- 
tion, and a sensation of perfect cleanliness of the teeth and mouth is produced. 





CURED without medicine. 
Rheumatism, Spinal Diseases 
and Dropsy easily cured. 


ARALYSI r a valuable book FREE 


For 
to all, address DR. C. I. THACHER, 
1401 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


FREE Sample Tube 


Dr. Tarr’s Creme 
Dentifrice s« ceipt fof Sent 


stamp _ It preserves the tee 

vents decay, perfumes = ‘brenthe. 

More economical than powder or 

liquid. Full size tube | at all drug- 
DR. W. W. TARR 


Dept. Tt, 146 StaTE St., CHICAGO. 


(Double Width.) 

Narrow and inferior goods are Gee sold as “‘FayeTta” 
Smx. The intelligent shopper wants what she is paying 
for. So we caution you to look for “Fayetta™ — 
on the selvedge and to see that the goods are 48 inches 


wide. 
MOTHER 
AND BABE 


An important book, by 


Mrs. Jenness Miller 
for expectant mothers. A booklet 
of pages sent free. ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 




























To take away THAT TIRED 
FEELING send for the 


SPRING BACK ROCKER 


In rocking it fits the shape of 
the occupant. Every person buys 
who seesit. AGENTS WANTED. 


CHAMPION M’F'G. CO 
Middietown, Pa. 








High * 

nam 
We Goa 
— 






1895 
Days 






Ais eee 
Wy, ; Ai 
ANS: Yj 965 — 6¢ $37.50 
oe $10.90 
Latest models, wood - —_ rises; pneumatic tires; weight ais 





to 30 Ibs.; all styles an Large illustrated — 
ty 


Cash Buyers Union, 162 2W. VanBuren St.& 117,Chicago 





114% Fifth Avenue, wm. . | 


GES fing ANTS 
QOD . Nr yALIDS 


The .Mother’s Reliance. 


If your druggist hasn't it on sale, send 10 cents for sam- 
ple can to Woo.rice & Co., Mfrs., PaLMER, Mass. 


BABY CARRIAGES 1.25 25 


















mm 





“DIRECT FROMM THE FACTORY. f FROM THE FACTORY. © 
C.0.D.on approval at Wholesale Prices 
: ff Warranted 5 yrs. No money inadvance 


Why Pay enormous profits to retail dealers 


when we save you 50 per — hoe 
first class goods that are guaranteed to be a 
sented. Any style and price up to $85.25, “shipped 
on approval andif not as eae ae costs you nothing. 
Valuable present with each carriage. ue Free. Address 
NATIONAL MERCHANDISE SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. C38, 243-253 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


HA N Cesaget PERNIN 
Awarded 
RT at World's Fair, ‘Simp jest and best 


ay the pe Trial lesson FREE. For books and lessons 
by MAIL, write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


BOOKS Standard Authors igc 

REDUCED TO — 
New Genera!!! POPULAR BOOK CO., CHICAGO 
ABDOMINAL BELTS 


for Corpulency and Umbilical Raptu 


Immediate relief and solid comiort: 
Write for ie ars and pri 


EL 
25 8S. Ki ith “Ste Hatieeis, Pa. 


The Lady’s Syringe 


Is as yet the only practical instrument for the treatment 
of certain female complaints, use it is constructed 
upon the only correct principle, viz., Injection and Suc- 
tion. It cleanses PERFECTLY, which no ‘other syringe as 
yet has accomplished, and has many other advantages ex- 
plained in our descriptive circular, which we mail gratis. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CoO., 
17 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 




















or Beauly fy B Hair fara’ Har. outhful color and 
AiR HEALTH. Removes 
Does not stain skin 


a 
KILL 8 inte Corns, Warts, &e. Neo pale. Warranted. 


a Lhd 
or aa, 
HAYs’ 
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EIGHT PAPER DOLLS 


FOR ONE WRAPPER OF 


Send us Two two-cent stamps for postage. These dolls have changeable 
heads. No two dolls dressed alike. 


Sands St., Brooklyn, N.Y. ADAMS & SONS CO. 





Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


MOAT AS AS AS Al AS Ts Av 














] Write to us and we will 
How ? tell you all about it. 


FA] is the ey 





$2.49. 0484 WITH. GEREN 


Revolver, ier 880, Fr. Pe BE | 
we will shi; . D. $1.99 and allow ex» 
amination. Fine ARMS ARMS CO., Winston, N. C, 








AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Selveme.” Sealed 
. Go. Wileox Specifie Co., Phila, Pa. 


= SWEATING of the A 14 

Guaranteed Sample Package and Book 
lain, Sealed Envelope, 10 cents, Ad- 

pe. ioaanene Remedy Co., Unadilla, N. Y- 


LANGUAGES SROKEN IN TEN 


EEKS } ony bee ecm wy ten weeks’ home study. 


Method,” a radical departure 
from old methods. Bookle nehal PoLyeLot Book Oo., CHICAGO, 


ASH ADs ‘all kind: EY 0p 1000. Particulars for 
LH <P Clipping Burena, 100 W.7th 8-50 tae 


INKS 
SS 


This Magazine is printed 
with F. E. OKIE CO.’S 
Book and Cut Black. 

















Kenton Place, Philadeiphia. 











Tne LEADING CONSERVATORY OF AmeEnica. 
Cart Faztten, Director. 
Huntetlp E.Tourjte 







Frank W. Hats, General Manager. 


nd fi 


For Bea 
Slee aed a Prechieg: Fee gene vo beg mpi, Lives 

and other rockles, ‘Fan. Sunbarn Rie, Live 

and Permanently restori the —_ 


ew a Prof.|. fi Muon 











We'll ta YOU SKINS, ‘ici. mom proat Gee out 


tan circular. Coon and Galloway COATS 
and ROBES. If your aman don’t keep them get catalogue 
fromus Liberal discounts to early purchasers. 

The CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Box 20, Rochester, N.Y. 


Chicago Real Estate 


“Now a STap_e SECURITY IN THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD.” 





The men who made Chicago great and the 
World's Fair a success are now developing 
Chicago Heights. 


and by em i of Chicago 
Forty Bankers ti. rie cnicegs Henne 
Land Association. 





The history of the remarkable advance 
in Real Estate will be repeated 
in the development of 


CHICACO HEICHTS 


Buy a lot now. Easy payments. Large 
profits assured. Special attention given 
to investments for outside parties. Deal 
with responsible people. 





Write for full information, GET OUR RATING, 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS LAND ASSOCIATION 


TEUTONIC BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 
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Tapestry Paintings. 


2,000 tapestry paintings to 
choose from. 38 artists em- 
ployed, including gold medal- 
ists of the Paris Salon. 


Send for Circular. 


Decorations. 


Write for color schemes; de- 
signs; estimates. Artists sent 
to all parts of the world, to do 
every sort of decorating and 
painting. We are educating 
the country in color-harmony. 
Relief ; stained glass; wall- 
paper; carpets; furniture; 
draperies, etc. 


Send for Circular. 


Wall Papers. 


Spring styles designed by gold- 
medal artists, from 3 cents roll 
up. Samples, 10 cents. 


Send for Circular. 





Tapestry Materials. 


We manufacture tapestry ma- 
terials. Superior to foreign 
goods, and half the price. 
Book of samples, 10 cents. 


Send for Circular. 


School. 


Six 3-hour tapestry—painting 
lessons, in studio, $5.00. By 
mail, $1.00 per lesson. Tap- 
estry paintings rented; full- 
size drawings, paints, brushes, 
etc., supplied. Nowhere, 
Paris not excepted, are such 
advantages offered pupils. 


Send for Circular. 





J:F: DOUTHITT, 


American Tapestry and Decorative Company, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“MANUAL OF ART DECORATION.”—200 royal quarto pages ; 50 full page illustrations of 
original interiors and tapestry studies. Price, $2.00. 
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Al PINT OF FOOD Y 


Now a real Tonic is something 
to build you up, give you strength 
—not fictitious strength—but real 
strength. The world has lived on 
grains since the world began, and 
“bread is the staff of life.” Bread is 
a support, but you can’t lean on 
drugs and an empty stomach. A 
concentrated extract: the very es- AMERIOA 
sence of that. most invigorating 
grain, barley, with the soothing, 
gentle somnolent, and wholly bene- 
ficient extract of hops, formsa true 
Tonic,—one that is a food. Food 
alone gives real strength. Ours is 
this kind. Barley for the body; 
hops for the nerves—the mind. 
There is a substance to it; it is 
vivifying, life-producing, gives vim 
and bounce—it braces. It is not 
merely a temporary exciting agent, 
either—it cures, Pabst Malt Ex- 
tract is a builder,—feeds blood, 
brain and bone. It will quiet the 
nerves, give sleep, drive out dys- 
pepsia, and for a nursing mother it 
is salvation for herself and baby. 
Add The “Best” Tonic to your 
regular food daily—a pint bottle is 
quite enough—and you will be as- 
tounded at the results in two weeks. 


PABST MALT EXTRAGT 


THE “BEST” TONIG 


6 LITTLE BOOKS ADDRESS 
SENT FREE 


MENTION THIS PUBLICATION Pabst-Milwaukee 


EGYPT 














Observe the comparison between ancient and modern 
brewing shown on columns 


THE HISTORY OF BREWING BEGINS WITH EGYPT 
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*@- 
‘The Canon was 
burning like Troy town ; 
but it would burn forever, 
and, thank goodness, neither 
pen nor brush could ever 
portray its splendors 
adequately.” . . 
Rudyard Kipling. 










SGENES in.. 
YELLOWSTONE } 
a PARK | 


27mm Ssnaom 
Oe TD es DD 





‘ GREAT FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE 


HE GREAT FALLS is one of the finest CATARACTS in 

the world. The plunge is more than 300 FEET into a 

CANON whose gothic walls are painted by JEHOVAH with 

a splendor which must be seen to be appreciated. 

Send me SIX CENTS in stamps and let me send 

you ‘SKETCHES OF WONDERLAND.” The Park 
season opens June ist, closes October 1st. 


CHAS. S. FEE, 
Gen, Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


—) 
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IT’S ON OUR LINE 
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DEUR DALENE RIVERA 


9,3 


“SKETCHES OF WONDERLAND” 


¢ describes it. Six Cents brings ‘‘ Sketches of Wonderland.”’ All travelers over the Northern Pacific have the %' 
& privilege of going via the Coeur D'Alene line and enjoy a lovely steamer ride of fifty-five miles on river and § 


9 lake among the mountains. 
: CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


SA Zor mam. 
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Light, Graceful, Strong, Speedy, Beautifully Finished, Exquisitely Designed. 


 Mledels $85 and $100 


ELECANT 40-PACE CATALOCUE SENT FOR POSTACE. 


MONARCH CYCLE CO. 


FACTORY AND [IAIN OFFICE 


RETAIL SALESROON 
Lake and Halsted Sts. CHICAGO 280 Wabash Ave. 





EASTERN WAREHOUSE-—97-99 Reave St., New YORK. THE C. F. GuYon Co., LTD., MANAGERS. 
BRANCHES—SAN FRANCISCO, FORTLAND, SALT LAKE CiTy, DENVER, MEMPHIS, DETROIT, TORONTO. 


Ss. .<<«.<-<-- 
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DONT TOBACCO 


SPIT AND SMOKE 
YOUR LIFE AWAY. 


Life is short, and the use of tobacco 
makes it shorter, so we want to talk to 
the man who wants to STOP AND CAN’T, 
without experiencing NERVOUSNESS, 
lost sleep, appetite, and a general all- 
gone feeling. This proves tobacco’s power 
over the nervous system, and that you are 
compelled to feed the never-ceasing de- 
mand by nicotine, until at last you, like 
millions of other men, will have your 


Vitality Nicotinized! 


Tobacco Destroys Manhood 


What’s your experience? Are 
you under the clouds of early de- 
cline, because NATURE, not EX= 
HAUSTED NATURALLY, but bur- 
dened with taking care of a tobacco= 
poisoned blood, succumbed to to= 
bacco’s frightful effects on the vital 
forces, that surely makes STRONG 
MEN IMPOTENT AND DESTROYS 
THEIR MANHOOD ? 


NO-T0-BAC KILLS TOBACCO 


You ask for proof? Test No-To-Bac under our 











RET EAE Ceti FOS OS 
absolute guarantee. Feel how quick No-To-Bac kills the desire for tobacco, elimin- 


ates the nicotine, steadies the nerves, increases weight, makes the blood pure and 
rich, tingling with new life and energy. Gloomy days will be gone; the sunshine will be 
brighter. THE WARBLE OF THE LITTLE BIRDS ALL SPEAK OF LOVE. The old 
man in feeling is made young again and—happy. 


OUR GUARANTEE 8.2780 \2 722uE rony: eur Bis 


thi: days 
OURE THE TO "L000 HABIT in any form, or money refunded. We don't 





1 ‘ better afford to 
PUBLISHER'S { fave the good wit of an occasional failure, than iis money, WE RAVE 
Wg thepublishers FAITH IN NO-TO-BAC. If you try No-To-Bac, you will find that it is to you 
of know 
the 8. EGe. & be Bo zou 3 see No-Fo-Bac is got acta upon the WORTH its 


they agree. endorsements on file in our office, but upon 


an absolute guarantee in each and o WEICHT IN GOLD 


“ 't Tobacco §: and Bmoke 
GUARANTEE. yoo calles a Pe one in % * Bu No-To-. from druggists, or 





'e Away," mailed for 











mailed for THER YY Ohicago office. 45 
Randolph 8t.; New York office, 10 8t.; % 1s3 ©6«- Indiana Springs, Indiana. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED 


“THE WORLD’S GREATEST PASSENGER TRAIN.” 


PRESENTS Four Unique FEATURES 





ENTIRELY ORIGINAL WITH THAT TRAIN. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


——— the fluctuations of active stocks, the fi ial and « cial news of foreign and domestic 
markets, and the principal events of the day. 








STENOGRAPHERS AND TYPE-WRITERS 
Free for the use of passengers for conducting their correspondence en route. An amanuensis with a 
machine on west and east-bound trains. Letters and telegrams forwarded from the train. 

LADIES’ MAIDS 
Experienced colored waiting-maids to attend on ladies who may be traveling alone or with small children. 
Aged or infirm ladies receive their special care. 


OBSERVATION CARS 


Aitecint to the rear of the train, fitted with an open sitting-room. Particularly attractive to ladies and 
children. 


The Limited leaves New York every day. from station foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets at 10 00 a. m., | Phil- 
adelphia 12.20 noon, fer Chicago and Cincinnati 


Tickets, reservations of space, may be procured at the various ticket offices of the Company. 
S. M. PREVOST, Gen’l Manager. J. R. WOOD, Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


PATENTS <::e«eeeeeeee8 


NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 











There was never a time in the history of our country when the demand for inventions and improvements in tue 
arts and sciences generally was so great as now. The conveniences of mankind in the factory and work-shop, the 
household, on the farm, and in official life, require continual accessions to the appurtenances and implements of 
each in order to save labor, time and expense. The political.change in the administration of government does not 
affect the progress of the American inventor, who, being on the alert and ready to perceive the existing deficiencies, 
does not permit the affairs of government to deter him from quickly conceiving the remedy to overcome existing 
discrepancies. Too great care cannot be exercised in choosing a competent and skillful attorney to prepare and 
prosecute an application for patent. Valuable interests have been lost and destroyed in innumerable instances by 
the employment of incompetent counsel, and especially is this advice applicable to those who adopt the ‘ No patent 
no pay” system. Inventors who entrust their business to this class of attorneys do so at imminent risk, as the 
breadth and strength of the patent is never considered in view of a quick endeavor to get an allowance and obtain 
the fee thendue. THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, John Wedderburn, Gen] Manager, 618 F Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representing a large number of importaut daily and weeky papers, as well as general periodicals of the 
country, was instituted to protect its patrons from the unsafe methods heretofore employed in this line of business. 
The said company is prepared to take charge of all patent business entrusted to it for reasonable fees, and prep: rcs 
and prosecutes applications generally, inc.uding mechanical inventions, design patents, trade-marks, labels, coy v- 
rights, interferences, infringements, validity reports, and gives especial attention to rejected cases. It is also prepared 
to enter into competition with any firm in securing foreign patents. 

Write for instructions and advice. 


JOHN WEDDERBDRN, 
P. O. BOX 385. 618 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 






































DISEASE COMMONLY COMES ON WITH SLIGHT SYMPTOMS, WHICH WHEN 
NEGLECTED INCREASE IN EXTENT AND GRADUALLY GROW _ DANGEROUS. 


You Suffer trom HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA or INDIGESTION, elas 
WP" TAKE RIPANS TABULES 


You are BILIOUS, CONSTIPATED, or have a DISORDERED LIVER, P 
@@F" TAKE RIPANS TABULES: 


Your COMPLEXION ig SALLOW, or you Suffer DISTRESS' AFTER EATING, 
Wa TAKE RIPANS TABULES' 


Your BREATH ts OFFENSIVE and Your STOMACH DISORDERED, | 
— TAKE RIPANS.TABULES 


ONE GIVES RELIEF 


Ripens ' Tebaien, on gently but promptly upon the liver, stomach and intestines; cleanse the system 
" lly ;; cure. dyspepsi tattent constipation, offensive breath and headache. One TasuLe 
taken at the first indication of ji bili dizzi distress after eating or depression, 
of spirits, will surely and quickly remove the whole difficulty. Ripans Tabules are prepared from: 
& prescription widely used by the best physicians, and are presented in the form most approved by’ 
‘modern science. If given a fair trial Ripans Tabules are an infallible cure; they contain nothing’ 
injurious and are an economical remedy. A box will be sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents! 
by the RIPANS CHEMICAL CO., 10 Spruce Sraget, New Yorn. Local druggists everywhere) 


) ‘vill supply the Tabules if requested to do so. 


THEY ARE EASY TO TAKE, QUICK TO ACT. 
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WAREROOMS: 
116 Boylston St., Boston; 92 Fifth Ave., New York; 218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


(Established in 1849.) 60,000 made and in use, Every instrument fully warranted. 
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CYCLE 


Thoroughly Up to Date 


IN APPEARANCE 
AND CONSTRUCTION 


SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE. 
ACENTS, WRITE FOR TERMS. 


ZIMMERMAN MFG. Co. 


FREEHOLD, N. J. 


The Greatest Medical Discovery 
of the Age. 


KENNEDY’S 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


DONALD KENNEDY, of ROXBURY, MASS. 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture 
weeds a remedy that cures every kind of Hu- 
mor, from the worst Scrofula down to a com- 
mon Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, 
and never failed except in two cases (both 
thunder humor). He has now in his posses 
sion over two hundred certificates of its value, 
all within twenty miles of Boston. Send pos- 
tal card for book. 

A benefit is always experienced from the 
first bottle, and a perfect cure is warranted 
when the right quantity is taken. 

When the Lungs are affected it causes shoot- 
ing pains, like needles passing through them; 
the same with the Liver or Bowels. This is 
caused by the ducts being stopped, and always 
disappears ia a week after taking it. Read 
the label. 

If the stomach is foul or bilious it will cause 
squeamish feelings at first. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the 
best you can get, and enough of it. Dose, one 
tablespoonful in water at bedtime. Sold by 
all Druggists. 


Ivory 








The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


» CCAS ant Chocolates 


on this continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


NDUSTRIAL an FOOD 


EXPOSITIONS 
In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, 


no Alkalies or other chemicals or Dyes are used 
in any of their preparations. Their delicious 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


is absolutely pure and soluble, and 
costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


SOAP 


It FLOATS 


The detestable odors of many 
hotel and sleeping car soaps are in- 
tended to conceal the poor quality 
of the soap itself. The traveler 
who wishes to thoroughly enjoy 
his toilet and bath, will carry a 
piece of Ivory Soap in his toilet 
case. 


THE Procter & GamBLeE Co., CIN’TI. 
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BRIGG 


PIANOS. 


Celebrated for their beautiful tone, action, design 
and great durability. Easy terms. Old instru- 
ments taken in exchange. Write for catalogue 





d full information. 


ani 
BRICGS PIANO CO.,621 ALBANY ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
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dresses should be interlined with to set: ~roperly. Nothing is *‘ just as good” for 
puffed sleeves and skirts, as dam FIBRE CHAMOIS ness ¥#! not affect it. theoves and skirts, when 





interlined Ww ith FIBRE CHAMOI though carelessly packed and left for s in a trunk, will readily shake 





The Bulletin of Victory. 


e From the painting by Georges Cain, Paris, 1895. 
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After the Victory. 


By H. Alloward, Paris, 1895. 
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Fleurs de Printemps (Spring Flowers). 


From the painting by A. Chantron, Paris, 1895. 
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NOTICE. 


This book belongs to the PUBLIC. YOU are one of 
the public. Take care of YOUR OWN PROPERTY and 
see that others do not injure it. 

CITY ORDINANCE No. 17,549, makes the marking, 
cutting or defacing of this book punishable by a fine of 
not more than $100. 

Unless otherwise reported, the last borrower 
will be held responsible for any imperfections dis- 
covered. 





